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WHEN in NEW YORK 


STOP AT THE 


PRINCE 
GEORGE 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, MGR. 


FIFTH AVENUE at 28th STREET, N. Y. 


Our Free Catalog Saves 
Money for 


Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 
have confidence in our Missionary Bureay 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of high quality, 
GECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 
Foreign Missions find that our free Catalog 
with its 45.000 separate items, and our special 
discount list enable them to save money for 
their stations. 
MiUSSION Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building mate. 
rials from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 








Tithing Bulletins Offered at a Saving 


At least $5 a week can be saved by any church that customarily uses a four-page bulletin 


each week. The Layman Company, 730 Rush Street, Chicago, offers this saving when 
using their four-page bulletin. Two pages are printed with a stewardship message, and 
two pages are left blank for local announcements. The company suggests that churches 


conduct a five-weeks or ten-weeks course of tithe education by using its bulletins, which 
It offers a sample set containing 32 different tithing tracts 
Please mention THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, also give your de- 


are offered at a nominal sum. 
at 20 cents. 
nomination. 






MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Missionary Unit Dept. P 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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A Prayer Book for Boys 
Compiled by Margaret Cropper—Price, 25c 


This little book has been very carefully prepared 
for the use of boys and girls when they outgrow 
their first prayers. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 
Richmond, Virginia Texarkana, Texas 
























School Directory 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL for LAY WORKERS 


owned and controlled by the General Assembly to train lay leaders, 
men and women, for every phase of the Church's work at home and 
abroad. Three departments; English Bible, Religious Education, and 
General Church Work. Degrees of Bachelor and Master of Religious 
Education conferred. Courses for volunteer and paid workers. 


For further information write THE PRESIDENT 
3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
The College with a background of culture 
and scholarship 


A Southern Presbyterian college with a national patronage. 
the A. B. degree for women. 


Offers 


Write for catalogue to 


L. WILSON JARMAN. President 
Box S, Staunton, Virginia 


THE AUSTIN PRESBYTERIAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
invites you to invest in the future ministry of the Church. $2,500 
endows an annual scholarship. $75,000 endows a_ professorship. 


$200,000 will build, equip, and service a needed library building. Any 
sized gift helps the work. Remember the Seminary in your will. 


Austin, Texas 
















HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 
A standard four-year college for young men, giving the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


The College has an excellent faculty, with the ability to teach; stands 
for thorough scholarship, and is soundly Christian. One hundred and 
sixty years of continuous service. 


Write REGISTRAR, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
























PEACE—A Junior College for Women 


Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina. 

Two-year Standard College Courses 

Two-year General College Courses 

One and Two-year Commercial Courses (Gregg system) 
Special Courses in Art, Music, Expression, Home Economics 


For Information Write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President, Raleigh, N. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Bachelors degrees in arts, science, and commerce. An efficient faculty 
of scholars and Christian gentlemen. Limited enrollment, splendid, 
modern equipment, and a unique educational plan. 


Wo. P. Jacoss, President, Clinton, S. C. 











TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Founded 1874; in sixty-three years has had only three superintendents. 


Policies steady, standards high. Nationally known for excellence of 
work. Has _had_ students from forty-four states and ten foreign 
countries. Enrollment limited to 200 boys. Situated in beautiful 


East Tennessee Highlands. Equipment superior, expenses moderate. 
Write for catalog. 


Cot. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent, 
Box 16, Sweetwater, Tennessee 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Men 
MAXTON, N. C. 
P. Cary ApDAms, President 


A school with thorough Christian atmosphere, a good scholastic 
record, and a fine athletic program at a low cost to students. 


Information on Request 









































































































Did You Know That 


There are 245 miles of Old Law Tenement houses 
fronting on the streets of New York City, with approx- 
imately five hundred thousand families, including more 
than a million children, living in them. 

There are two hundred and fifty thousand window- 
less sleeping rooms in these tenements, and many of 
them are overcrowded every night. Over three hundred 
thousand of these tenements lack hot water, bath tubs 
or showers, and approximately two hundred and fifty 
thousand of them lack pri- 


stitutions. Wisconsin and Minnesota have already taken 
this step. Passage of the proposal in North Dakota 
serves to call attention once more to the Nye-Kvale 
optional Military Training bill (S 367 HR 3795) which 
has been introduced again in Congress. (If you approve 
of it, write your Senator and Congressman and say 
so.) 


Highly trained economists, 





vate or even inside toilets. 
Largely on account of 
these distressing living con- 
ditions crime is on the in- 
crease, immorality abounds, 
and disease does its ravish- 
ing work. Tabulated figures 
on one large area from 1920 
to 1933 reveal an increase of 
241 per cent in the number 
of delinquents appearing in 
the Children’s Court. In that 
same section infant mortal- 


thou with me, 


dared yet to go, 





Are THEY Nor ALL THE SEAs oF Gop? 


Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 
Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee and 


For we are bound where mariner has not 


And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 


social scientists and moral 
philosophers reach widely 
divergent conclusions on the 
question: “Is profit in busi- 
ness ever justifiable?” 

There is, however, one 
highly important point in 
connection with the prob- 
lem on which there is uni- 
versal accord, viz: Profit is 
never justifiable or ethical 
except as a reward for a use- 
ful social or personal service. 


Walt Whitman. 








ity is approximately 100 per 

cent, general mortality 200 per cent, and the incidence 
of tuberculosis nearly 300 per cent above the general 
average for the city. 

The estimated annual cost of crime in New York 
City is more than six hundred million dollars—nearly 
NINETY DOLLARS per capita. The annual contribu- 
tion to crime prevention through both public and pri- 
vate agencies is approximately two million dollars—less 
than thirty cents per capita. 

It has been estimated that at least seventy per cent of 
the people in the city are almost entirely out of associa- 
tion with any church, and probably almost as large a 
percentage of children are unreached by any definite 
religious education. The following resolution was 
adopted by four hundred delegates attending a New 
York State Police Conference: 

“Policemen believe that the cause for most delin- 
quency is the lack of religious training. We wish to 
approve the movement started a few years ago in New 
York City, in which several priests, rabbis and ministers 
tried to arrange for religious training of an hour or so 
a — in codperation with the work of the public 
schools.” 


From Metropolitan Church News. 


A bill forbidding compulsory military training in tax- 
supported educational institutions of the state was ap- 
proved by the North Dakota state Senate on February 
9. The Senate vote was 27 for to 21 against. The meas- 
ure passed the North Dakota House on January 28 by a 
Vote of 59 to 46. All that the bill needs now to make 
it law is the signature of Governor Langer. 

Approval of the bill by Governor Langer would 
make North Dakota the third state to substitute optional 
for compulsory military training in state educational in- 


For example, a physician 
goes to the bedside of a sick man, who in health has the 
strength, the skill and the will to perform useful work. 
By his knowledge and skill the physician restores the 
sufferer. This physician, who has rendered a valuable 
social and personal service, is entitled to a profit over 
and above a reasonable wage for the time he worked 
if any one ever is. 

But the liquor dealer who sold the patient the liquor 
which caused the delirium tremens from which he was 
suffering should not receive profit for the evil which 
he (without intent) had done. 


The “no-profit” economist would hold that “No man 
should ever receive a profit, even for a good deed— 
much less for a hurtful one.” Even the “profit-system” 
economist would say, “The profit motive is never so- 
cially or ethically justifiable except to stimulate useful 
endeavor or reward helpful achievement.” Therefore 
the liquor dealer had earned no profit, but per contra, 
should suffer loss for his uneconomic, unsocial act. 

Again: An auto manufacturer furnishes those who 
are able to buy a means of transportation much more 
luxurious and 15 to 20 times faster than walking. Is he 
entitled to a profit? Economists disagree. 


But even if profit for the useful service performed by 
the manufacturer is justifiable, it remains undisputed 
that to liquor dealers who sell alcohol to drivers, result- 
ing in traffic tragedies, it is not. Nor can any state or 
any nation justify the policy of offering the lure of 
profit to liquor makers or dealers for practicing an un- 
social, uneconomic calling which experience has shown 
to be gravely harmful to society. 

Even if the state should take over the dispensing of 
intoxicants, it would be a moral atrocity for it to make 
a profit from the debauchery of her citizens. 
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Foreign Missions Conference of North America 


By H. Kerr Taytor* 


HE forty-fourth annual meeting of the Foreign 

Missions Conference of North America was 

held in Asbury Park, New Jersey, January 6-8. 
Three hundred delegates, representing practically all 
the foreign mission bodies of the continent, were in 
attendance. This is a voluntary association of 120 
foreign mission boards and societies having head- 
quarters in the United States and Canada. The con- 
ference exists to promote codperative study, investi- 
gation, and undertaking in the world mission of 
Christianity. The conference, acting through its 
Committee of Reference and Council, has no power 
save that which is delegated to it by the codperating 
boards. The conference has been of inestimable value 
through the years as a forum and pooling place for 
study and experience by those organizations on this 
continent having responsibility for foreign mission 
work. The honored president of the conference this 
year was Dr. Robert E. Speer, veteran Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. Dr. Speer’s sane, conserva- 
tive, and forward-looking counsels guided the dis- 
cussions of the conference. 

The two major subjects under discussion at the 
session this year were those of rural work in foreign 
fields and the codrdination of current Christian 
idealism at home with the great cause of Foreign 
Missions, The rural work in mission fields, “where 
90% of the people live,” is obviously a major part 
of the service demanded of the church every where— 
East and West—and the Christian effort in these 
areas seeks to aid in the development of an intelligent, 
literate, and efficient rural population, Christian to 
the core, 

It was recognized that in Christian lands there 
ia eae: of eB Pe an urge and pas- 
re edger a oa and a truer social order, but 

inking is wholly unrelated to an 
LL 


*Dr. H. K 


Ri err Taylor is Educati : 
Mission Com y onal Secretary for the Foreign 


mittee, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


adequate consideration of the past magnificent serv- 
ice that the foreign mission cause has rendered 
throughout the earth. Stress was laid upon the fact 
that it has been the very preaching of Christ and His 
way of life through the earth that has brought about 
the longings on the every continent for a wider and 
more abundant life. Today many people who are 
deeply concerned about the world’s economic, social, 
and spiritual problems are for some reason not vitally 
interested in missions. This may be because they are 
not convinced that the message of Christianity has 
a solution for these problems. It may be from 
ignorance of what the mission cause has been doing 
through the past century. On the other hand, it 
may be due to our failure to present the foreign mis- 
sion enterprise in a way that stirs the imagination 
and demonstrates its relevance to their objective for 
a better world life. Whatever the cause, these peo- 
ple, a large proportion of whom are in the younger 
age group, must be won if the mission cause is to be 
carried on. We must face this situation realistically. 
Much time was given to a discussion of the situation 
as it exists among the present group of college and 
university students, and that of the post-college 
group of young men and women, especially those in 
business, ranging in age from 25 to 4o years. 

The high light of the conference, in the mind of 
all those who attended, was the address made by the 
President, Dr. Robert E. Speer, on the first evening. 
Dr. Speer, after a lifetime of missionary service in 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. and in 
innumerable interdenominational organizations, re- 
tires this year from active service. His address was, 
in a sense, a valedictory statement, for this meeting 
also marked the close of his presidency of a con- 
ference of which he was one of the founders. 
Dr. Speer insisted that the essentials of the missionary 
enterprise are unchanging: God is the same as He 
was in the days of the fathers and the founders, 
Christ is the same, and the gospel is the same; the 
aim, the hope, and the conviction of the church and 
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of the missionaries are the same; and never changing 
also are the practical spiritual principles. “And ever 
changing, yet never changing is the strife between 
truth and falsehood.” Looking back over the years, 
he said, and viewing the thousands in every land who 
have responded to the gospel message, we have cause 
to rejoice and to take courage. “Today there are 
six million Christians in India, more than there were 
in all the world at the end of the third Christian cen- 
tury. At the end of fifty years of mission service in 
Korea, there are more Christians than there were in 
all the Roman Empire at the end of the first Christian 
century.” 


April, 1937 


The conference looked forward to the next meet. 
ing of the International Missionary Council to be 
held in Hangchow, China, in 1938, and to the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference on Life and Work of 
the Church which meets in Oxford, England, in July 
of this year. 

The new officers for the year 1938 are as follows: 
Chairman, Miss Mabel E. Emerson, of the American 
Board, Boston; First Vice-Chairman, Dr. H. E. Still. 
well, Canadian Baptist Foreign Mission Board, 
Toronto; Second Vice-Chairman, Dr. A. W. Was- 
son, Southern Methodist Church, Nashville; Secre- 
taries, Dr. Leslie B. Moss and Miss Florence G. Tyler, 
New York City. 





“The State of the Church” 


A Truly Significant Paper 


Reviewed by WittuaM M. ELtiortt, Jr.* 


HE Federal Council of Churches held its bien- 

nial meeting in Asbury Park, N. J., December 

9-11. At this meeting a truly significant paper 
was read by the council’s committee on “The State 
of the Church.” This report was the result of a care- 
ful study by the following distinguished persons: 
President Albert W. Beaven and Dr. Justin W. 
Nixon, co-chairmen; Professor William Y. Bell, Dr. 
Albert E. Day, Mrs. John H. Finley, Professor 
Walter M. Horton, Bishop Paul B. Kern, Professor 
Samuel C. Kincheloe, President John A. Mackay, and 
Professor Howard Chandler Robbins. 

This report is thought-provoking and_heart- 
searching, and ought certainly to be read by every 
thoughtful Christian in America. Christian leaders 
everywhere have known for a long time that all was 
not well with the church, and here in this report we 
have a courageous, frank facing of the realistic facts. 
The report impresses one as being carefully thought 
out, constructive, fair, balanced, and free from any 
effort to dodge or gloss over the facts. It is encourag- 
ing to see that the Protestant church has not lost her 
capacity for self-criticism. Many will feel that this 
strong, interdenominational committee. has accu- 
rately set forth the church’s strength and weakness 
in our day. 

The introduction is brief enough to quote in full. 
“The fundamental fact which has impressed us as offering 
direction to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America for its thought and action during the next 
biennium is the fact of the church’s deep entanglement with 
the life of a society many of whose forms and habits of mind 


*Rev. W. M. Elliott, Jr., is pastor of the Druid Hills Church, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


are destined to pass away. And the cardinal conviction 
borne in upon us by that fact is that the church must 
recover a larger freedom of action in relation to our present 
society, and at the same time a wider sense of a common 
message and mission to a world destined to perish without 
the Christian gospel.” 


Part I. of the report seeks to establish the fact that 
the Christian church today is “deeply entangled” 
with an insecure, and, in many respects, evil society. 
We are reminded first that 


“the church too frequently has estimated its success in the 
materialistic terms characteristic of the age. It has shared 
the urge toward bigness, borrowing the slogans of the adver- 
tiser and the methods of the promoter. . . . Is it not the time 
to challenge the whole trend toward interpreting ecclesiasti- 
cal expansion as the call of God? Must we not remember 
that vital Christianity has always been the religion of a 
minority? In the providence of God a smaller church may 
be a necessity if mankind is to be leavened by an earnest 
movement of the Spirit.” 


. . . ’ 
The second situation which reveals the church’s 
“entanglement” is 


“the widespread dependence of the church upon secondary 
motives in maintaining the loyalty of its people. The per- 
sistence of the church without a real measure of reliance 
upon the age-old motives of true religion, which have 
brought men in humility and contrition to God as their 
everlasting portion, is, of course, inexplicable. But it 1s also 
clear that many churches are depending too largely today 
upon the same motives which maintain clubs, lodges, and 
philanthropies. They feel that they must furnish novel attrac 
tions and entertainment and organized activities that w 
enable them to compete with secular organizations. . . . As 4 
result of this reliance on secondary or auxiliary motives 
there are a considerable number of persons in the church's 
membership who are counted necessary for its maintenance, 
but whose religious interest is neither eager nor enduring. 
Their presence tends to dilute the church’s message and to 
obscure its mission.” 
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One of the most penetrating observations of the 
committee is contained in its third illustration of the 
church’s “entanglement.” It is pointed out that the 
church has assimilated “the assumptions and ideals 
of the comfortable middle class.” Now the middle 
class is not the class “from which arises the clamant 
demand of the masses for greater security in their 
means of livelihood and for a more equitable distri- 
bution of economic power.” There is abundant food 
for thought in the following statement: 


“Par too often one sees in the middle-class Protestant church 
avast amount of wheel turning, of organizational activities, 
and of easy good-natured friendliness, combined with grave 
moral insensitiveness to the desperate issues at stake in the 
human situation. The ethical assumptions and attitudes of 
the members of these churches seem to be dominated by the 
business and social connections of the members rather than 
by the judgments of God upon our human order set forth 
in the Scriptures.” 


The committee finds further cause for deep con- 
cern in the church’s neglect of theology. “Theologi- 
cal discussion has been considered sterile and divisive. 
And since the task of leadership has often been con- 
ceived as that of keeping our institutions growing 
and expanding, the vow of theological silence has 
been largely observed.” But this is to be regretted. 
The church has lost by it, rather than gained. 


“Though we have thus proclaimed a moratorium on theology, 
pay day has at last arrived. New movements, such as Com- 
munism and Fascism, are abroad in the world, which pretend 
to furnish men with a complete philosophy of life. Chris- 
tianity considers these movements to be hostile to its very 
nature... . But it can never meet them adequately with mere 
programs for new activities or with appeals to the feelings. 
It must meet thought with thought, philosophy with philoso- 
phy, the new gospels with the Gospel. It must meet the 
deification of race and class with the message of the incarna- 
tion of the most high God in the universal Man, who garners 
all races and classes into the one body of a common Lord.” 


But the picture is not wholly dark. There are 
some encouraging signs that the church of Christ is 
going to win in her struggle to be “in the world but 
not of it.” Part II. of the report lists some of these 
signs. The first is that “the wave of purely humanis- 
tic thought has passed its crest.” Those who pro- 


claim this “man-centered gospel” seem to be losing 
confidence in it. 


Be ‘teligion without God, which was recently proclaimed 
a the necessary outcome of modern thought, was a blind alley 


out of which ‘earnest peopl i : 
e are begingin 
steps.” peop eginging to retrace their 


We should be encouraged, too, by the craving of 
© young people for reality in religion. 


‘dealistic youth desire to be ‘all out’ for something. They 
vill not be satisfied with merely a religion of self-cultiva- 


th 


ton, nor will social changes which invoke no personal 
“sponsibility or discipline fulfill their idealistic arge.” 
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A third reason for encouragement is that the 
“deeper notes of the gospel” are receiving a more 
sympathetic hearing on the part of thoughtful lay- 
men. The fine response which the ministers and lay- 
men gave to the Preaching Mission indicate a re- 
newed interest in and loyalty to the great fundamen- 
tal truths of the Christian message. 

There is also a growing conviction among for- 
ward-looking laymen that 


“economics has to do with the needs and wants of human 
beings and is therefore subordinate to ethics.” “. . . Some of 
them of large business responsibilities . . . are as sensitive to 
the ethical issues involved in many social situations as any 
members of the clergy.” 


The committee, while impressed with a greater 
need for real theological thinking, is heartened by 


“the ‘return to theology’ on the part of many of our younger 
leaders. Even though some of the new theological trends 
may prove to be important only as correctives of past tenden- 
cies, it is clear that the basic issues which concern God and 
Christ, personal salvation and world redemption, are no 
longer to be avoided. Christianity is again becoming a way 
of thought as well as a way of life.” 


We are encouraged by these five signs. “What 
may we do to accelerate or guide these trends?” 
Part III. of the report seeks to answer that question. 
In order to make these trends more productive, the 
church needs four things. First, the church needs 
to repent. 


“Our immediate task is to summon our churches to repen- 
tance for personal and corporate sin. We need to repent of 
our concessions to the world. . . . How can we rebuke 
political leaders for their mixture of motives when there is 
such a dilution of purity of motive in our own appeal? How 
can we challenge the vested interests which oppose moral 
advance in our economic life when the church’s own vested 
interests in property, prestige, and tradition hold it back 
from adventure for God?” 


Second, the church needs “a common faith.” 


“We make no plea for a creed handed down by some 
ecclesiastical authority, but we would urge all Christians 
everywhere to examine their own faith as never before, to 
discover the great common elements which are the fountain 
source of the Christian movement in the world. .. . Must the 
church not gather itself together in this hour when the world 
craves leadership and proclaim its central message in no 
uncertain voice? .. . surely God is calling us today to explore 
the possibilities of communion in faith as in other generations 
he has called us to individuality in our forms of witness.” 


Third, the church needs “a common conscience.” 


“The lack of a common conscience in the church is a great 
liability as it faces the new moral issues which are presented 
by our society. It is because the members of our churches, 
particularly of the comfortable middle class, do not feel the 
evils involved in the concentration of wealth and the poverty 
of the masses that the church is prevented from furnishing 
adequate moral and spiritual leadership for the removal of 
these evils. . . . Until the leaders of the churches, lay and 
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clerical, local and national, really feel these evils and develop 
a common conscience in respect to them, we shall probably 
continue to substitute pronouncements for leadership. 


Finally, the church needs 


“an increasing consciousness of the church as a world Chris- 
tian community. To an extraordinary degree the loyalties 
of our membership are concentrated on the local church. 
... The vision of the church as a world Christian community 
must be made luminous and our devotion to it strengthened.” 


Such an emphasis, it is contended, would “put the 
enterprise of foreign missions in its proper and per- 
manent setting.” And too, this emphasis is needed 
“as a guiding principle in dealing with the vexed problems 


emerging in the relations of church and state. Only as our 
members catch a vision of the church as a world Christian 
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community are we likely to find solutions for these problems 
which will preserve for the church the freedom essential to 
its universal mission. And only as they retain that vision are 
they likely to resist absorption into new political faiths buik 
on race, class, and nation.” 









The report closes with an appeal to “concern our. 
selves more than we have with the solid spiritual 
core of our membership.” A “profoundly devoted” 
minority, energized by a “common faith,” a “com. 
mon conscience,” and a world-wide vision may 
“overcome the inertia of local churches and move 
them out to the position of moral and spiritual 
leadership in our society that they should occupy.” 












































(Note: The full report has been printed in pamphlet form 
and can be had for five cents, $3.00 per hundred. Address 
Federal Council, 105 E. 22nd St., New York City.) 























News From Our Presbyterian Friends 
In Louisville 


OUISVILLE, Kentucky, is one of the centers 
L of the work of our Church. Here are located 

the Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief, Louisville Theological Seminary, 
and the Christian Observer. Here we have the great 
work for Negroes, carried on by the Presbyterian 
Colored Missions, under the direction of Dr. John 
Little. We also have listed twenty congregational 
organizations. 

Our hearts have been greatly distressed for 
them, as we have read of the great flood, beginning 
with the rains of the whole week, January 17-24— 
a flood which developed into one of the major 
catastrophes in the history of our country. Many 
of us listened for hours to the radio, which revealed 
such appalling conditions of distress, and such mag- 
nificent unselfishness and co6peration on every hand. 

We quote for you some paragraphs received in 
letters from various sources. Dr. Henry H. Sweets 
writes on February 4: 


“Our Presbyterian Churches have suffered heavy loss, and 
in some instances practically every member became a 
refugee and will return to find clothing, furniture, and 
house almost ruined. Not for many days will the extent 
of loss be known. Nine of our churches were greatly 
flooded. Seven were immediately opened as concentration 
centers and have rendered wonderful help in caring for 
lonely people. Hundreds of families are separated and may 
not be united for many days as refugees were scattered 
into scores of neighboring towns. 

“All of our office staff rendered efficient and helpful serv- 
ice. I was requested to become Chairman of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Morale. My residence was converted into 
an office and immediately we began work. We faced a 
difficult task—-water and light were cut off, telephones 











were out of commission, many were greatly distracted, all 
were as busy as they could be. Gradually we gathered 
together men and women of different abilities, sent out of 
the city for printing, organized a force that could com- 
municate with the concentration centers in churches, 
schools, and theaters, where wonderful help was given. 
“This is but a sample of what was done. Other divisions 
such as Supply, Medical Assistance, Bureau of Missing 
Persons, Transportation, etc., were organized with sur- 
prising rapidity, and have functioned in a most helpful 
way. 

“Tt would fill a book to tell you of all that has been done 
by humble, faithful, unselfish, devoted people.” 









In a letter dated February 3, Dr. John Little says: 


“For the first time since January 23, I was able to reach the 
Grace Building, Hancock and Roselane. The streets were 
free of water, but still covered with slippery slime. The 
basement is a half story basement and had about 10 feet 
of water and is now knee deep. 

“Four pianos had floated, all bookcases were overturned, 
china cabinets in the kitchen had overturned. Cooking 
stoves and utensils have been under water and are seriously 
damaged. Practically all the furniture in the basement will 
be seriously warped, if not totally worthless. A guess at 
damages would be from FIVE to TEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. 

“The church room, primary room, recreation hall and 
sewing-room were in perfect condition—no water reached 
the first floor. 

“I visited homes of two officers of the church and the havoc 
is beyond description. Water from 3 to 5 feet deep over 
turned all furniture and soaked it.” 
“The entire community was deserted. The district 1s now 
under quarantine and sanitary inspectors are going about 
marking homes that are dangerous, and making a sufvey 
before the people are allowed to return to their homes. 
“Our building will serve as a most valuable community 
center. It has a church for worship, recreation hall for 
(Continued on page 200) 
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A Retold Story 


The little one-room church was a 
scene of great excitement that Monday 
morning. The vacation church school 
was to begin. The teachers had been at 
Sunday school yesterday and had told 
of the plans for the vacation church 

I. 

= parents were glad that the school 
was to begin, for they knew that their 
children had not only been happy in the 
school last year, but that since then they 
had tried to be more thoughtful of 

hers. 
a: James, the pastor, was delighted 
that the school was to begin. He knew 
that the children and young people had 
learned to know and love Jesus better during the vacation 
church school last summer. 

As Mr. James drove up to the church in his little car, an 
old man was passing by on his way to the crossroads store. 
“Preacher,” he said, “it’s good to see the children so happy 
this morning. Where do these nice vacation church school 
teachers come from?” 

“Well, you have heard me say that our Church has an 

‘ Executive Commit- 
tee of Religious 

Education and 

Publication. Each 

year this Commit- 

tee sends a num- 

ber of workers to 

conduct vacation 

church schools 

throughout the 

South. They are 

sent to communi- 

tes like ours, 

where a school is 

Nes ke — needed but where 

there is neither 

leadership nor 

money to provide one,” Mr. James explained. 

“Well, now, that’s a good thing. But, preacher, are these 

teachers highly paid people?” 
_ “Not at all,” the pastor assured him. “They receive travel- 
ing expenses to and from the field of work, and a salary of 
hot more than $25.00 a month. Each community provides 
their entertainment.” ‘ 


“They won't get rich on that! Do they have to be trained 
to do this?” 2 
"Yes, indeed. They have been trained by skilled teachers 
mn what is called a laboratory school. The Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication secures these teachers 
tom the Assembly’s Training School. Here they come 
now!” exclaimed the pastor. 
P. ne od ore up a number of little green chairs and 
me os W sae visible in the rumble seat. Inside the car 
cae . ooks, crayons, and all materials necessary 
“ante turch school. The children were wild with 
tan ie vacation church school was beginning! 
sae he tag was reluctant to leave the church with its 
ieee Next day he planned so that he would have 
ate ry in tor a few minutes. Over behind the piano to 
of the pulpit he saw the younger children. His eyes 


danced with delight as he recognized 
the little green chairs that they were 
using. To the right of the pulpit a 
group of Intermediates were happily at 
work. All in and over the pews on the 
left side of the church were the Junior 
boys and girls. The old man sat down 
near the Juniors and listened while the 
teacher told a story of one who explored 
trails with the Master Guide. 

It was more than a week before the 
old man again found time to stop at the 
little church. He heard the children 
singing before he came in sight of the 
church. “This ‘is my Father’s world,” 
sang the happy voices as he entered. 

One of the women of the neighborhood, the mother of 
several children, was sitting in the back pew sorting out 
papers. “Do you come to help the teachers every day?” 
whispered the old man as he sat beside her. “Yes, I do. You 
see, It means so much to my children that I came at first 
because I thought it was my duty, but I am enjoying it so 
much you couldn’t keep me away now. 

“I get up earlier and sit up later and get the work in. It’s 
only two weeks, and it means so much to the children that 
I must help.” 

The old man left the church quietly and went down to 
the store. The young high-school boy who served as clerk 
during summer days was talking to a friend. 

“Our crowd goes to the church every night and helps the 
teachers clean up the room and make ready for school next 
day. We discuss everything. Last night we tried to decide 
what a Christian ought to do about war. The night before 
we got to talking about what it means to be a Christian. 
Never can tell what we are going to talk about, but we get 
in lots of it while we help get ready for next day. We've 
learned some new songs, too. I don’t know what we'll do 
at night after the school closes.” 

“Well, it does beat all,” said the old man, “how many 
different ways these teachers do find to help out while they 
are in a place.” 


The vacation church school was over. The closing session 
had brought parents and other visitors in such numbers that 
the church was filled to overflowing. The children had 
shared their stories, hymns, memory passages, handwork, and 
games with v'sitors. Their faces showed the happiness they 
had found in the school. But there was no way of showing 
how hearts had been touched and attitudes changed. Time 
alone would prove that during the days of the school boys 
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and girls had learned to know and _ experienced the interest the vacation church school creates— — 
love and serve Christ better. and we have seen how that interest carries over into the 
Now the teachers were packing regular work of the Sunday church school and, better still, 
up to leave for the next school many _ into the everyday life of the boys and girls.” 
miles away. Eager hands helped at As they rode on toward their next school they were think. 
this work. One little girl with arms ing of the boys and girls whom they had just left. Their 
piled high with books said shyly, hearts warmed as they remembered the gratitude of the 
“Teacher, you are good for us.” local teachers back there when they thanked them for the 
As the old man pressed close to help they had given for their regular church school work. Lo 
say good-bye, Mr. James was thank- Thus remembering, they realized afresh that the days of — 
ing the teachers. He heard one of pioneering and romance in Kingdom building are not pas. 
the teachers say as she stepped into 
the car, “Don’t thank us. We should 
thank you and the Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication Books 
for giving us the joy of serving.” - 
The old man shook hands with each teacher, and his eyes Old 
filled with tears of gratitude as he said, “We'll be waiting Press. 
for you next summer.” The children ran down the road ing of 
after the car, waving and calling good-bye. One Intermediate The 
boy called above the others, “Come back for a month next | son. | 
summer. We'll be waiting for you too!” 
But neither the old man nor Mr. James heard one of the }} Ay 
teachers say to the others as the little car bumped down the ( 
dirt road, “Those of us who have seen the blessing of the THE 
vacation church school in the enrichment of life, in the 
moulding of character, in the acceptance of eternal life New 
through Christ, know that there are many great advantages d Smith. 
and possibilities in the vacation church school. We have TT Adn 
seen firsthand how much can be accomplished during vaca- Schoo 
tion when the boys and girls are free. We have seen the 1 pages. 
value of consecutive time—several hours each day. We have “th yet ON\ 
April 
News from Our Presbyterian Friends in Louisville (Continued from page 198) wal 
gathering in people for play and entertainment, and the by no means negligible, was small as compared with the Cha 
sewing school will enable them to replace much of their damage done to most buildings which were not in the Guild 
clothing. Our building is intact, and as soon as we can Highland section of the city. Part of a sidewalk caved in, Pra 
get the heating plant back in operation will be ready to the power units of our organ, electric refrigerator, and Press. 
open its doors and resume its functions. Iron Fireman were damaged, and books and furniture Cha 
“The church officers and many of the members have lost, stored in the basement were ruined.” .. . Brow 
some all, and all have lost something and will be able to “We still do not have electric current in our part of the Pilg 
contribute very little to the maintenance of the institution.” downtown area, but we are hoping to be = - — Co. § 
: — classes for the second semester on next luesday, alter Bet 
a se McElroy, Editor of the Christian having been ‘flooded out’ for three weeks.” Gray 
ssemint, says (February 2): , Before the flood waters had receded, Louisville Bes 
For more than ten days practically all business has stop- bank! not ith da stout ¥ 
ped, and I was able to reach the office for an hour or two V4S ‘00KIng to the future wit es gee ’ Ea 
this morning for the first time since January 22. Our heart. We quote from a bulletin of the Mayor's Farra 
schedule of publication, of course, is entirely disrupted, Committee on Morale: a 
and while our issue of January 27 has been printed, it has “WE WILL BUILD A BETTER AND A GREATER ie 
so far been impossible to mail it. We are still unable to LOUISVILLE—A city is not built of brick and mortar, PR 
get any assurance as to when electric power will be avail- nor of wood and stone alone; it is built of, as it is built by, = 
able for our presses and linotype machines, and until we the men and women who inhabit it. Louisville must have Liter 
are sure of power it is impossible to make plans for adjust- better homes, better churches, better schools, better courts, | 
ing the situation. If we can get electric power within the better streets, better sewers, better bridges; a better social, 
next day or two, we may soon be able to get back on our industrial, political and religious life. For all these we need THE 
regular schedule. , better men and women. It is our work to build and re- Sp 
“The Christian Observer office fortunately was in that por- build all this Th 
tion of the city which was not swept by the flood, but the ; sx | 
entire section was surrounded by water so that no passage THEREFORE Otts 
was possible except by boat.” TRUSTING IN GOD, BY COURAGE, BY FAITH, BY on 
is WORKING TOGETHER, WE SHALL BUILD A “pe 
With regard to Louisville Theological Seminary, BETTER AND A GREATER LOUISVILLE.” ee 
Dr. Frank H. Caldwell, President, writes: Each one of us will want to help to the limit of ing ¢ 
“It now appears that the damage to our buildings, while our ability. is at 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WM. T. BAKER, Book Editor 


Richmond, Virginia 

















IMPORTANT 
Every new book in the following list may be secured from the Presbyterian Book Stores, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Texas. 
While, by General Assembly order we cannot assume the responsibility for any of these reviews, we gladly present them to you 
in the hope that the comments and impressions of these Presbyterian leaders may guide in in your future book purchases. 


Books Received: 

Old Testament Religion, by Elmer A. Leslie. Abingdon 
Press, 289 pages. $2.00.—Entirely out of line with the teach- 
ing of our Church. 

The Lord’s Prayer—A Book for Lent, by James T. Addi- 
son. Morehouse Publishing Co. 75 pages. so¢. 





A review of the following books will be found in: 


THE EARNEST WORKER for April: 


New Trails for the Christian Teacher, by Robert Seneca 
Smith. Westminster Press. 260 pages. $1.10. 

Administering the Senior Department of the Church 
School, by Harold I. Donnelly. Westminster Press. 195 
pages. 85¢. 

ONWARD: 
April 4— 

Watch That Pass, by Ralph Henry Barbour. D. Appleton- 
Century. $2.00. 

Challenge, Collected by Helen Ferris. Junior Literary 
Guild and Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2.00. 

Practicing the Presence, by Ralph S. Cushman. Abingdon 
Press, $1.00. 

Champions of Democracy, by Joseph Cottler. Little, 
Brown & Company. $2.00. 

Pip wr and Pluck, by Arthur C. Bartlett. W. A. Wilde & 

0. $1.75. 

Beppy Marlowe of Charles Town, by Elizabeth Janet 
Gray. Viking Press. $2.00. 

Lawrence—The Arabian Knight, by Harold Irving Shum- 
way. L. C. Page & Co. $1.75. 

East Way, West Way, by Baroness Shidzue Ishimoto. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $1.75. 

Ranching on Eagle Eye, by Sarah Lindsay Schmidt. Junior 
Literary Guild and Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 

Houses in America, by Ethel Fay Robinson and Thomas 
P, Robinson. Farrar & Rinehart. $1.75. 

Tinker of Stone Bluff, by Mason H. Arnold. Junior 
Literary Guild and Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 





THE MEANING OF CHRIST TO ME. By Robert E. 
Speer. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00. 
This book consists of six chapters which were originally 


six lectures. Four of these lectures were delivered on the 


mat Foundation at Davidson College, and we had the privi- 
ege of hearing them personally. The six lectures which con- 
—- the book discuss the Earthly Life, the Person, the 
a the Resurrection, the Lordship, and the Second Com- 
ng of Christ, and what they mean to the believer. Dr. Speer 
at his best in this book, both from a spiritual and from a 


literary point of view. His interpretations are, at the same 
time, sane and inspiring. 
Wa tter L. Lincie, Davidson College. 


HE IS ABLE. By Rev. W. E. Sangster. Cokesbury Press. 
$1.50. : 

He Is Able is a devotional book “based on experiences 
drawn from life, with testimony given preference to opinion.” 
While Christ-centered in its dominant thought, it is entirely 
free from theological bias. The book is noteworthy for the 
selection of chapter themes as well as for the intriguing way 
each is stated. This felicity of expression is one of the delight- 
ful features of the book. Those who are acquainted with: 
the seven cardinal sins and virtues as chosen by the Roman 
Church, will be delighted by the freshness of treatment of 
this same field by the author’s terminology, used to bring 
the old moralities, or lack of them, in heart-searching mes- 
sages. It is written so the ordinary man can understand it, 
and on a spiritual plane so that the most consecrated cannot 
lay it down without deep stirrings of his soul because of an 
awakened and aroused conscience. 

J. L. MacMutan, Norfolk, Va. 


BIBLE AND SPADE, An Introduction to Biblical Archae- 
ology. By Stephen L. Caiger, B. D., Oxford University 
Press. 168 pages. $2.00. 

This is a book for which many have been waiting. It 
affords, in a brief and attractive form, a synopsis of the 
findings of Archaeology which shed light upon the Old 
Testament. It provides copious footnotes to guide the reader 
to sources of further information in the subjects presented. 
The author’s position is well expressed in his own words: 
“Where opinions differ about the weight or significance or 
evidence, I have tried to give what I believe to be the general 
consensus of responsible scholarship rather than to press any 
particular point of view.” The strong case made for the 
early date of the Exodus deserves special mention. A good 
book, well written, abundantly illustrated, and highly recom- 
mended to every minister and Bible teacher. 

Cuartes E. Mount, Versailles, Ky. 


IN THE STEPS OF ST. PAUL. By H. V. Morton. IMlus- 
trated with photographs by Mary and H. V. Morton, and 
with two maps. 499 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 
When H. V. Morton arrived at a little station with “Tar- 

sus” written above the entrance he writes: “We took a 

carriage and drove for some way down a long, straight road 

and into a shabby little town where rows of wooden shacks 
faced each other across roadways of hard mud. And this 

was Tarsus, this dusty malarial little town crouched in a 

swamp. The contrast between the fair Hellenistic city 

mentioned by Paul and others, was so great that I felt a 

sense of shock. The thought that Tarsus could have sunk 

to this seemed to me so tragic that I should have been glad 
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to have escaped from the place.” In the Steps of St. Paul 
is another fascinating, well-written book by H. V. Morton— 
more than a travel book, as it has a threefold interest. It 
pictures for the reader the ancient civilization of Paul’s age, 
the present-day conditions of that civilization, and through 
the whole book runs a most interesting biography of the 
great apostle Paul. The author’s description is vivid and 
delightful. The reader will thrill as he reads the account of 
the shipwreck on the voyage to Rome. It is a book that will 
appeal to the general reader as well as to the student. 
W. T. B., Richmond, Va. 


GREAT CHOICES OF THE LAST WEEK. By B. H. 

Bruner. Cokesbury Press. $1.25. 

With facile and fearless pen Dr. Bruner adds another help- 
ful book of sermons to his creditable list on “Passion Week.” 
This one deals effectively with choices—decisive, fitful, fate- 
ful; choices of enemies, neutrals, and friends in the supreme 
crisis, as well as divine choices—all centering in Christ. The 
prologue, “The Valley of Decision,” expresses the purpose 
of the book, while the epilogue, “After the Resurrection,” 
has a fitting and climactic appeal. The expositions of Scrip- 
ture are sound, the treatment original, the applications prac- 
tical and timely, the sources quoted are apt and varied. The 
prayer after each chapter is suggestive. The book is pecu- 
liarly adapted to Easter messages and meditations. 

Joun A. McMurray, Ocala, Fla. 


THE EASTER RADIANCE. By Carl A. Glover. Cokes- 
bury Press. $1.00. 

It is indeed a refreshing experience to discover a book 
that so clearly and concisely answers many of the questions 
one is likely to face concerning Easter, its history, its tradi- 
tion, its curious customs, and its symbolism. Here is a dis- 
cussion of Easter music, liturgy, and poetry, with a wealth 
of Easter verse. The author, with the Resurrection stated 
as an historic fact, offers to clergy and laity alike a study of 
Easter material which greatly enlightens as to the background 
of the Easter story. Readers of this book will be inspired 
anew by it. 

Joun J. Hayes, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL IN A 
WORLD OF CROWDS. By Halford E. Luccock. Cokes- 
bury Press. 165 pages. $1.50. 

This book, which comprises the 1936 Jarrell Lectures at 
Emory University, is a thought-provoking study of best 
methods to relieve the tensions existing between the individ- 
ual and modern society, achieve personal unification in a 
bewildering universe, and bring the resources of religion to 
persons at the point of greatest practical need so as to pro- 
duce peace through personal unification. The author insists 
that such peace can only be achieved through a cosmic 
grounding in God and the finding of a new center of life, 
for the salvation of individual and society. His concluding 
chapter on “Preaching to Personal Needs” makes the book 
invaluable to ministers and seminary students. Abounding 
in brilliant illustrations from contemporary sources, the book 
is easy to read. 

Roswett C. Lone, Greenwood, S. C. 
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THE RESOURCES OF RELIGION. By Georgia Harp. 
ness. Henry Holt & Company. $2.00. 

This book is “an attempt to set forth the basic elements 
of a Christian philosophy of life and a Christian strategy 
for meeting the neo-paganism of our day.” In the first par 
of the book, the author sets forth certain norms for , 
Christian philosophy; in the middle section, she describes 
the state of affairs in the modern world and shows the 
impotence of the church at present to meet them. Her last 
three chapters give the title to the book. 

While one may differ with the author, particularly in her 
treatment of Revelation, nevertheless a serious reader will be 
indebted to her for her brilliant analysis and assuring faith 
that the resources of religion are sufficient. 

James ApptesBy, Maxton, N.C. 


MOODY STILL LIVES. By Arthur Percy Fitts. Fleming 

H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

This book, written by his son-in-law, gives very vivid and 
lifelike word pictures of this great man. He describes the 
characteristics that made him great, and lays special emphasis 
upon his deep spirituality. Because of this great fact, he is 
represented as still living among us and wielding an influence 
hardly found in anyone else. Changed lives remain as living 
memorials of what he was to so many people. Readers of 
this book will find much inspiration for Christian experiences 
and for a life of faith, and should be encouraged to higher 
ideals and more earnest desires. 

Frank C. Brown, Dallas, Texas. 


BETTER MOTION PICTURES. By Fred Eastman and 

Edward Ouellette. The Pilgrim Press. 25¢. 

Professor Robert S. Smith, of Yale Divinity School, in a 
review of this little volume says, “It is provocative of dis- 
cussion, rather than argument.” As a matter of fact, the 
authors have arranged their material in such a logical man- 
ner, their conclusions are so well buttressed by carefully 
authenticated fact and fortified by the findings of scientific 
research, that the reader is left no alternative but to agree. 
However, all sorts of interesting questions are suggested. 
Chapter one opens with the question, “Why are motion pic- 
tures a concern of the Church?” The book is a reply to that 
query. If you want to get a pretty fair idea of what the 
moving pictures are doing to your children, and to your 
neighbor's children, just read this little book. 

James C. Faw, Williamsburg, Va. 


ALCOHOL AND THE HABIT FORMING DRUGS. By 
Grant L. Donnelly. Alfred Williams & Company. 80. 
In this study, an attempt has been made to give the truth 

in an interesting and helpful way. Its aim is to help chil- 
dren make an intelligent decision about the use of alcohol 
and the habit-forming drugs when the time comes for them 
to make such a decision. The book has recently been 
adopted by the State Board of Education for use in the 
sixth grade of the North Carolina public schools. 

Note: Juniors-of-the-Church using the Departmental Graded 

Lessons will find this book valuable as background reading 

for the Unit VII, April, May, June. 

A. L. Newton, Richmond, Va. 
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Rev. Erskine Brantly, D.D. 1850-1936 


PIONEER MINISTER AND EDUCATOR, OF ANTLERS, OKLAHOMA 
b 


R. ERSKINE BRANTLY, Antlers’ most be- 


ernors. Originally, the Brantlys were from Holland. 


loved citizen has passed away. He came to His father was born near Union Springs, Alabama. 


Antlers in 1902, at the age of 52 years, and 

would have been 87 years old 
had he lived two months 
longer. With a fealty to his 
chosen calling that the average 
man cannot understand, Dr. 
Brantly came here because he 
felt that his services were 
required, and that here he 
could do the most good for 
his fellow man. 

Hefounded the first day 
school for Protestant children 
in Antlers shortly after his 
arival. With only seven mem- 
bers as a nucleus, Dr. Brantly 
established the First Presby- 
terian Church. Later he estab- 
lished the Presbyterian Church 
in Hugo, and for several years 
he divided his time between 
teaching the youths of Antlers 
and filling the pulpits of both 
churches, 

When statehood was ef- 
fected, Dr. Brantly was prevailed upon to make the 
race for county superintendent of schools. In this 
capacity, for three years, he organized the school 
districts and established schools all over the county. 
Retiring from active public life in 1911, Dr. Brantly 
“xpressed a desire to spend his remaining years in 
the ministry, and, since that time, he served as pastor 
of the church here. 
ae _ born in Giles County, Tennessee, 
a. everend Edwin Theodore Brantly, 
am “a and Eliza Brown Brantly. 

wi lt a sister of Niel S. and John C. 

» Who served the state of Tennessee as gov- 


Dr. Brantly’s parents moved to Wilson County, 
Tennessee, where, in 1853, his 
mother died, leaving three 
sons of whom he was the old- 
est. For several years after his 
mother’s death, Dr. Brantly 
made his home with relatives, 
particularly in the home of 
Rev. Edward McMillan at 
Gallatin, Tennessee. 

Dr. Brantly’s first educa- 
tional training began in 1858 
at Greenville, Tennessee. At 
the age of fifteen years he was 
converted at a meeting held at 
Mt. Vernon Church, and two 
years later he was received 
under the care of Nashville 
Presbytery as a candidate for 
the gospel ministry. 
In the fall of 1870 Dr. 
Brantly entered Stewarts Col- 
lege at Clarksville, Tennessee, 
in the sophomore year. He 
finished the course in 1873, 
with the first class to graduate from the college after 
the war. He was valedictorian and received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. The next fall, he enrolled 
in the Union Theological Seminary at Hampden- 
Sydney, Virginia, but was forced to leave on account 
of poor health before completing the course. 
Licensed at Old Shiloh Church, Sumner County, 
Tennessee, near Gallatin, Dr. Brantly preached for 
a time in that part of the state, supplying several 
rural churches. Later he received a call to South 
Carolina, where he became pastor of the Zion 
Church in Chester County, in connection with the 
Olivet Church in York County. He was ordained at 
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Cedar Shoals Church in Bethel Presbytery in the 
spring of 1878. 

In 1877 Dr. Brantly married Miss Charlotte E. 
Foster of Wilson County, Tennessee. Their two 
children, Robert T. Brantly and Mrs. J. K. Gilliland, 
now live in Tillman County. Mrs. Brantly died in 
Waxahachie, Texas, on August 19, 1891. He was 
married again in January, 1896 to Miss Mary McMil- 
lan. She died in Dallas, Texas, July 15, 1924. 


Dr. Brantly is a direct descendant of Jack Brantly, 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War, who received for 
his services a bounty of land in Dallas, County, 
Alabama. Dr. Brantly’s brother, Judge Theodore 
Brantly, was for twenty-three years Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Montana. He died in 
Helena, Montana, in 1923. 


Dr. Brantly, leaving South Carolina, moved to 
Texas, and taught school at Collinsville and Whites- 
boro, Grayson County. Later he served as pastor of 
the church at Waxahachie. In 1895, he moved to 
New Mexico and served the churches of Eddy (now 
Carlsbad), Pecos, and Barstow, Texas, returning to 
Waxahachie the following year. He lived there and 
at Decatur until moving to Poteau in 1902. He 
stayed in Poteau only three months before coming 
to Antlers. 


In 1911, Austin College, Sherman, Texas, con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Until recent years, Dr. Brantly was a member of the 
board of trustees of Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
in Durant, having served in this capacity since its 
foundation and establishment. He also was a member 
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of the board of trustees of Austin Theological Semj- 
nary at Austin, Texas. 

During the World War, Dr. Brantly served on the 
Selective Board of the county, and, for man 
he served as chairman of the county Red Cross cha 
ter. During the years he lived here, he was a central 
figure in all movements for the betterment of the 
community. He was one of the very few ministers 
whose pictures hang in the Oklahoma Historical 
Building in Oklahoma City. 

Funeral services were conducted from the Antlers 
high-school auditorium at 2:30 o’clock Sunday after- 
noon. Reverend Ebenezer Hotchkin of Bennington, 
Rev. R. R. Craig of Durant and Rev. R. M. Fire- 
baugh of Hugo aided in conducting the rites. Ina 
brief eulogy Judge Robert L. Williams, ex-governor 
of Oklahoma, paid high tribute to Dr. Brantly, recall- 
ing incidents from their long years of friendship and 
association which began before statehood. Hundreds 
of men and women from all walks of life, represent- 
ing every religious organization in the community, 
gathered in the school auditorium to pay their last 
respect to a man whose life was inspiring and exalt- 
ing. The influence that Dr. Brantly cast upon the 
community will live for years to come. 

A minister and an educator, whose first thought 
was for the welfare of his fellow man, Dr. Brantly, 
in a quiet and unassuming way, showed the way for 
others to follow. A man of God, whose life exempli- 
fied the highest traits of character, great in an humble 
way, this community and the world at large are 
richer because he lived. (From The Antlers Ameri- 
can, Antlers, Oklahoma, December 31, 1936.) 





Planting and Promoting Presbyterianism in Texas 


By Witu1amM A. McLeop* 


EXAS Presbyterians will not soon forget the 

year 1936. What Texan worthy to live beneath 

these radiant skies could forget the Centennial 
Year of the Alamo, Goliad, and glorious San Jacinto? 
Presbyterians have yet to fall short in patriotic devo- 
tion. We know some of our faith took part in all 
these events. Presbyterian blood mingled freely with 
that of others in the redemption of Texas. Texas 
Presbyterians shared with their fellow citizens the 
patriotic fervor of 1936, but this year also brought 
the Diamond Jubilee anniversary of the ecclesiastical 
realignment of what is now the major group of 
Presbyterians in this state, the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. Into the celebration of this, 


*Rev. William A. McLeod, D. D., is pastor of the first Presby- 
terian Church of Cuero, Texas. 


our people have likewise entered, enthusiastically but 
with a commendable lack of any bitterness or rancor 
over issues that have long since lost their acuteness. 

Another event, also, occurred to make this year 
1936 memorable. The publication of a long-awaited 
book, dealing with our Church in this state—A His- 


tory of the Presbyterian Church in Texas, prepared : 


by the late Dr. William Stuart Red of Austin, and 
published since his passing on by his devoted wife 


and his nephew, Rev. Malcom R. Purcell, Port 
Arthur, Texas. 


No other man, living or dead, was so well fitted 
for this task as was Dr. Red, himself a native Texan, 
who loved his state with a passion akin to that felt 
by his Scottish forebears for their own “Land O’ the 
Leal”; reared by parents who came with the pioneers; 
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educated in institutions that grew out of Texas soil; 
conversant with the minutest details of the history 
of Church and State in Texas; gifted with ability, 
patience, and skill for the drudgery of research; in 
short, fitted by nature and circumstances to do this, 
to him, purely labor of love, as no one else could 
have done it. This book fills a long-felt and dis- 
tressing need, and makes unnecessary any extended 
effort to enlarge greatly upon the subject here men- 
tioned, “Planting and Promoting Presbyterianism in 
Texas.” 

The victory of Houston and his little Texan army 
at San Jacinto on April 21, 1836, smashed the bars of 
religious exclusiveness which Mexico maintained 
over Texas and opened the way for religious liberty. 
Presbyterianism marched in hand-in-hand with free- 
dom. 

Weare happy in this centennial year, when we can 
count altogether nearly a hundred thousand Pres- 
byterians in the “Lone Star State,” to know just who 
was the first such Presbyterian. A woman, Lydia, 
one of whom Christianity may always be proud, was 
the first actual convert in Europe of whom the New 
Testament tells. In like manner, the first Presby- 
terian homemaker in Texas was also a woman—yes, 
a woman like Lydia, of whom her fellow Texas 
Christians, particularly her fellow Texas Presby- 
terians, may well be proud. Who was this “Elect 
Lady”? Mrs. Mary Evelyn McKenzie Bell, wife of 
Josiah Hughes Bell, Stephen F. Austin’s trusted 
friend, confidant, and helper. 

Mary Evelyn McKenzie, as her name betokens, 
was of Scotch descent, child of no mean stock, in 
fact a great, great grand-daughter of Earl of Ross, 
of the Scottish nobility. She was the oldest child of 
Andrew McKenzie and Elizabeth Stevenson. Her 
people were among the founders of old Fourth Creek 
Church, now the First Presbyterian Church of States- 
ville, North Carolina. These same people shed their 
blood for American freedom. Her mother was the 
youngest child of the twelve born to ruling elder 
William Stevenson, also of Fourth Creek Church, a 
man so godly in life and so mighty in prayer that 
his pioneer neighbors called him, “Little Gabriel.” It 
is said of this remarkable man that in his family devo- 
tions he never ended a prayer to the Heavenly Father 
without asking the salvation of his children and their 
children to the remotest generation. Modern investi- 
gators have uncovered the life story of over three 
thousand of “Little Gabriel’s” descendants, and have 

ound never a pauper nor criminal among them. On 
the contrary, they have found them uniformly peo- 
ple of worth—farmers, artizans, merchants, profes- 
sional men, judges, congressmen, governors, senators, 


and one vice-president of the United St li 
elder Adlai Ses! rare 


It is impressive to think that from an atmosphere 
sanctified by “Little Gabriel’s” prayers, came our 
first Presbyterian homemaker to settle in the wilds 
of Texas. What better beginning could be asked! 

When Mary Evelyn McKenzie was fifteen years 
old, and a communicant of Fourth Creek Church, 
her father moved the family to Christian County, 
Kentucky, where he was soon afterwards acciden- 
tally drowned. Here the family remained, and here, 
in the year 1818, Mary Evelyn, now a young woman 
of matchless beauty and charm, became the wife of 
Josiah Hughes Bell. Young Bell, born in Chester Dis- 
trict, South Carolina, but largely reared in Nashville, 
Tennessee, had spent some years in business in south- 
east Missouri, and here had come to know and trust 
the famous Austins, Moses and his son, Stephen F., 
the future fathers of Texas. This seeming accidental 
association of Bell and the Austins was really a provi- 
dential circumstance, as the sequel will show. 

This young Bell couple departed immediately 
after their marriage to found a new home on the 
very outskirts of Anglo-American civilization, at 
Nachitoches, Louisiana, a frontier point—at that 
time, 1819, the main entrance to the wilderness 
known as “Texas.” And scarcely had their tent been 
pitched at Nachitoches, when who should come 
along but Bell’s old Missouri friend, Moses Austin, a 
shrewd New England Yankee, then perfecting a far 
bigger scheme than ever he was aware of—the 
Anglo-American colonization of Texas. 

Moses Austin went on to Texas, and, after a few 
weeks there, returned, his plans so far successful, but 
himself close to the end of his days. Austin doubtless 
disclosed these plans to Bell, ere he passed back to 
his Missouri home, where death so soon overtook 
him, leaving the Texas scheme to be completed by 
an abler man, the son, Stephen F. Austin. At any 
rate, Bell set out almost immediately for Austin’s 
new land, reaching there in good shape several weeks 
before Stephen F. Austin himself arrived. In time 
the Bells settled on the rich lands of the lower Brazos, 
founding the town of Columbia. The seed of Presby- 
terianism had been planted! Here, in a remote cor- 
ner of a newly-forming civilization, this noble 
woman founded a Christian home, an institution for 
which our Church has always stood, and, please God, 
may ever stand! To this home turned the weary 
feet of all who had a need or bore a sorrow. Upon 
such a foundation, and others like it, with such per- 
sons as these, our earliest Presbyterian missionaries 
built the Church of their fathers in Texas. 

The first Presbyterian preacher to reside perma- 
nently in Texas was the Rev. Peter Hunter Fullin- 
wider, born in Pennsylvania, reared in Kentucky, 
educated at Princeton, and, prior to coming to Texas, 
laboring in Mississippi. Mr. Fullinwider may have 
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Cedar Shoals Church in Bethel Presbytery in the 
spring of 1878. 

In 1877 Dr. Brantly married Miss Charlotte E. 
Foster of Wilson County, Tennessee. Their two 
children, Robert T. Brantly and Mrs. J. K. Gilliland, 
now live in Tillman County. Mrs. Brantly died in 
Waxahachie, Texas, on August 19, 1891. He was 
married again in January, 1896 to Miss Mary McMil- 
lan. She died in Dallas, Texas, July 15, 1924. 


Dr. Brantly is a direct descendant of Jack Brantly, 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War, who received for 
his services a bounty of land in Dallas, County, 
Alabama. Dr. Brantly’s brother, Judge Theodore 
Brantly, was for twenty-three years Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Montana. He died in 
Helena, Montana, in 1923. 


Dr. Brantly, leaving South Carolina, moved to 
Texas, and taught school at Collinsville and Whites- 
boro, Grayson County. Later he served as pastor of 
the church at Waxahachie. In 1895, he moved to 
New Mexico and served the churches of Eddy (now 
Carlsbad), Pecos, and Barstow, Texas, returning to 
Waxahachie the following year. He lived there and 
at Decatur until moving to Poteau in 1902. He 
stayed in Poteau only three months before coming 
to Antlers. 


In 1911, Austin College, Sherman, Texas, con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Until recent years, Dr. Brantly was a member of the 
board of trustees of Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
in Durant, having served in this capacity since its 
foundation and establishment. He also was a member 


of the board of trustees of Austin Theological Semj- 
nary at Austin, Texas. 

During the World War, Dr. Brantly served on the 
Selective Board of the county, and, for man 
he served as chairman of the county Red Cross chap- 
ter. During the years he lived here, he was a central 
figure in all movements for the betterment of the 
community. He was one of the very few ministers 
whose pictures hang in the Oklahoma Historical 
Building in Oklahoma City. 

Funeral services were conducted from the Antlers 
high-school auditorium at 2:30 o’clock Sunday after- 
noon. Reverend Ebenezer Hotchkin of Bennington, 
Rev. R. R. Craig of Durant and Rev. R. M. Fire- 
baugh of Hugo aided in conducting the rites. Ina 
brief eulogy Judge Robert L. Williams, ex-governor 
of Oklahoma, paid high tribute to Dr. Brantly, recall- 
ing incidents from their long years of friendship and 
association which began before statehood. Hundreds 
of men and women from all walks of life, represent- 
ing every religious organization in the community, 
gathered in the school auditorium to pay their last 
respect to a man whose life was inspiring and exalt- 
ing. The influence that Dr. Brantly cast upon the 
community will live for years to come. 

A minister and an educator, whose first thought 
was for the welfare of his fellow man, Dr. Brantly, 
in a quiet and unassuming way, showed the way for 
others to follow. A man of God, whose life exempli- 
fied the highest traits of character, great in an humble 
way, this community and the world at large are 
richer because he lived. (From The Antlers Ameri- 
can, Antlers, Oklahoma, December 31, 1936.) 





Planting and Promoting Presbyterianism in Texas 


By Witu1am A. McLeop* 


EXAS Presbyterians will not soon forget the 

year 1936. What Texan worthy to live beneath 

these radiant skies could forget the Centennial 
Year of the Alamo, Goliad, and glorious San Jacinto? 
Presbyterians have yet to fall short in patriotic devo- 
tion. We know some of our faith took part in all 
these events. Presbyterian blood mingled freely with 
that of others in the redemption of Texas. Texas 
Presbyterians shared with their fellow citizens the 
patriotic fervor of 1936, but this year also brought 
the Diamond Jubilee anniversary of the ecclesiastical 
realignment of what is now the major group of 
Presbyterians in this state, the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. Into the celebration of this, 


*Rev. William A. McLeod, D. D., is pastor of the first Presby- 
terian Church of Cuero, Texas. 


our people have likewise entered, enthusiastically but 
with a commendable lack of any bitterness or rancor 
over issues that have long since lost their acuteness. 

Another event, also, occurred to make this year 
1936 memorable. The publication of a long-awaited 
book, dealing with our Church in this state—A His- 


tory of the Presbyterian Church in Texas, prepared : 


by the late Dr. William Stuart Red of Austin, and 
published since his passing on by his devoted wife 


and his nephew, Rev. Malcom R. Purcell, Port 
Arthur, Texas. 


No other man, living or dead, was so well fitted 
for this task as was Dr. Red, himself a native Texan, 
who loved his state with a passion akin to that felt 
by his Scottish forebears for their own “Land O’ the 
Leal”; reared by parents who came with the pioneers, 
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educated in institutions that grew out of Texas soil; 
conversant with the minutest details of the history 
of Church and State in Texas; gifted with ability, 
atience, and skill for the drudgery of research; in 
short, fitted by nature and circumstances to do this, 
to him, purely labor of love, as no one else could 
have done it. This book fills a long-felt and dis- 
tressing need, and makes unnecessary any extended 
effort to enlarge greatly upon the subject here men- 
tioned, “Planting and Promoting Presbyterianism in 
exas.”” 
po victory of Houston and his little Texan army 
at San Jacinto on April 21, 1836, smashed the bars of 
religious exclusiveness which Mexico maintained 
over Texas and opened the way for religious liberty. 
Presbyterianism marched in hand-in-hand with free- 
dom. 

Weare happy in this centennial year, when we can 
count altogether nearly a hundred thousand Pres- 
byterians in the “Lone Star State,” to know just who 
was the first such Presbyterian. A woman, Lydia, 
one of whom Christianity may always be proud, was 
the first actual convert in Europe of whom the New 
Testament tells. In like manner, the first Presby- 
terian homemaker in Texas was also a woman—yes, 
a woman like Lydia, of whom her fellow Texas 
Christians, particularly her fellow Texas Presby- 
terians, may well be proud. Who was this “Elect 
Lady”? Mrs. Mary Evelyn McKenzie Bell, wife of 
Josiah Hughes Bell, Stephen F. Austin’s trusted 
friend, confidant, and helper. 

Mary Evelyn McKenzie, as her name betokens, 
was of Scotch descent, child of no mean stock, in 
fact a great, great grand-daughter of Earl of Ross, 
of the Scottish nobility. She was the oldest child of 
Andrew McKenzie and Elizabeth Stevenson. Her 
people were among the founders of old Fourth Creek 
Church, now the First Presbyterian Church of States- 
ville, North Carolina. These same people shed their 
blood for American freedom. Her mother was the 
youngest child of the twelve born to ruling elder 
William Stevenson, also of Fourth Creek Church, a 
man so godly in life and so mighty in prayer that 
his pioneer neighbors called him, “Little Gabriel.” It 
Is said of this remarkable man that in his family devo- 
tions he never ended a prayer to the Heavenly Father 
without asking the salvation of his children and their 


children to the remotest generation. Modern investi- 
gators have uncovered the life story of over three 
thousand of “Little Gabriel’s” descendants, and have 
found never a pauper nor criminal among them. On 
the contrary, they have found them uniformly peo- 


ple of worth—farmers, artizans, merchants, profes- 
sional men, judges, congressmen, governors, senators, 


and one vice-president of the United States, rulin 
elder Adlai F. Stevenson. , 
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It is impressive to think that from an atmosphere 
sanctified by “Little Gabriel’s” prayers, came our 
first Presbyterian homemaker to settle in the wilds 
of Texas. What better beginning could be asked! 

When Mary Evelyn McKenzie was fifteen years 
old, and a communicant of Fourth Creek Church, 
her father moved the family to Christian County, 
Kentucky, where he was soon afterwards acciden- 
tally drowned. Here the family remained, and here, 
in the year 1818, Mary Evelyn, now a young woman 
of matchless beauty and charm, became the wife of 
Josiah Hughes Bell. Young Bell, born in Chester Dis- 
trict, South Carolina, but largely reared in Nashville, 
Tennessee, had spent some years in business in south- 
east Missouri, and here had come to know and trust 
the famous Austins, Moses and his son, Stephen F., 
the future fathers of Texas. This seeming accidental 
association of Bell and the Austins was really a provi- 
dential circumstance, as the sequel will show. 

This young Bell couple departed immediately 
after their marriage to found a new home on the 
very outskirts of Anglo-American civilization, at 
Nachitoches, Louisiana, a frontier point—at that 
time, 1819, the main entrance to the wilderness 
known as “Texas.” And scarcely had their tent been 
pitched at Nachitoches, when who should come 
along but Bell’s old Missouri friend, Moses Austin, a 
shrewd New England Yankee, then perfecting a far 
bigger scheme than ever he was aware of—the 
Anglo-American colonization of Texas. 

Moses Austin went on to Texas, and, after a few 
weeks there, returned, his plans so far successful, but 
himself close to the end of his days. Austin doubtless 
disclosed these plans to Bell, ere he passed back to 
his Missouri home, where death so soon overtook 
him, leaving the Texas scheme to be completed by 
an abler man, the son, Stephen F. Austin. At any 
rate, Bell set out almost immediately for Austin’s 
new land, reaching there in good shape several weeks 
before Stephen F. Austin himself arrived. In time 
the Bells settled on the rich lands of the lower Brazos, 
founding the town of Columbia. The seed of Presby- 
terianism had been planted! Here, in a remote cor- 
ner of a newly-forming civilization, this noble 
woman founded a Christian home, an institution for 
which our Church has always stood, and, please God, 
may ever stand! To this home turned the weary 
feet of all who had a need or bore a sorrow. Upon 
such a foundation, and others like it, with such per- 
sons as these, our earliest Presbyterian missionaries 
built the Church of their fathers in Texas. 

The first Presbyterian preacher to reside perma- 
nently in Texas was the Rev. Peter Hunter Fullin- 
wider, born in Pennsylvania, reared in Kentucky, 
educated at Princeton, and, prior to coming to Texas, 
laboring in Mississippi. Mr. Fullinwider may have 

























San Augustine. This church, organized June 30, 1838, was 
the first Presbyterian church in Texas 


come out for a short time as early as 1831, and cer- 
tainly came as early as 1834, bringing a young bride 
with him. This fine young woman was Bellinda 
McNair, daughter of Alexander McNair, a native of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, the capital of that great 
Highland Scotch Colony in the Cape Fear section of 
the Old North State. The name McNair has figured 
prominently in the Presbyterian Church from that 
day to this. 

Coming when they did, before Texas Indepen- 
dence, the Fullinwiders could not actively and 
openly do mission work. In fact, they conformed to 
the existing laws, and confined themselves to teach- 
ing. They went through the Texas Revolution. Mr. 
Fullinwider, having the complete confidence of 
General Houston, performed such duty as was 
assigned him. In after years they returned for a time 
to Mississippi, but eventually came back to Texas and 
served nobly. Their descendants are with us still, 
truly the salt of the earth. 

Unlike other portions of our Church, Texas was 
originally foreign territory, and hence a proper field 
for foreign missions. But at that particular time, 
American Presbyterianism had developed no foreign 
mission work of its own. Indeed, not until the Old 
School Church in 1838 established a Foreign Mission 
Board did we have an agency to carry on foreign 
work anywhere. This accounts for the fact that the 
Presbyterian Church in the older states of the Union 
sent but two “foreign” missionaries to Texas—the 
Reverend W. C. Blair, who came to work among 
Mexicans in 1839, and the celebrated pastor-evange- 
list, Dr. Daniel Baker, who came to make a general 
survey of the situation in 1840. It is interesting, in 
this connection, to note that Dr. Baker might, by 
hurrying along, have reached Texas prior to January 
1, 1840, and thereby have secured possession of the 
640 acres of virgin land which the Republic was 
then donating to every head of a household who 
would settle in its bounds prior to the above-named 
date. He could easily have gotten here, too, but 
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stopped at place after place to hold revival meetings, 
saying he would like to have the land, but preferred 
to win souls for the Lord Jesus. 

The first regular home missionary to come to 
Texas was the Rev. Hugh Wilson. Mr. Wilson was 
a son of the manse. His father was pastor of Mary 
McKenzie’s old home church, Fourth Creek, when 
the future Texas missionary was born. The Wilsons 
and McKenzies were friends and neighbors. Hugh 
Wilson, a graduate of Princeton, both college and 
seminary, reached Texas in 1838, and, on June 2 of 
that year, organized the first Presbyterian church in 
the new Republic at Goodlaw’s Schoolhouse, close 
to San Augustine. This church is still carrying on in 
the town of San Augustine—the picture of the pres- 
ent church building accompanies this article. Within 
the last few months, the Presbyterians of the state 
have dedicated a marker on the very spot where this 
event took place. This marker carrier the names of 
the original members, twenty-two in all, two of the 
number being colored people. These persons bear 
names like McIver, Alexander, Erwin, McKnight, 
and Polk, which readily suggest a connection with 
the great Piedmont section of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, homeland of the Bells and Wilsons. 

Mr. Wilson did not tarry long in the eastern part 
of Texas, but soon passed on into a more rapidly 
developing section in the central portion in Wash- 
ington County and here, early in 1839, he organized 
the second Presbyterian church in the Republic, and 
called it “Mt. Prospect,” an organization that is still 
a going concern. 

One feels tempted to tarry long with a soul like 
Hugh Wilson. This writer spent many college and 
seminary days with some of the Cunningham and 
Owen brothers, great grandsons of his, six of whom 
entered our ministry, five of the six being with us 
still. After a whole century has passed, Hugh Wilson 
lives on in these noble men and their family con- 
nections. 

But Wilson, while the first, was by no means the 
only early missionary. With him wrought a band 
equally devoted—William Y. Allen, who organized 
the churches of Houston, Austin, and Columbia; John 
McCullough, who organized at Galveston and San 
Antonio. This last-named church has this unique 
history, that it was organized at Columbia and then 
transported bodily more than two hundred miles to 
San Antonio, a sort of ready-to-wear organization! 

To these names we must add the peerless Daniel 
Baker and W. C. Blair, the latter already referred to 
as a missionary to the Mexicans, but really doing his 
work among the Americans. It was he who, in 1841, 
assisted Hugh Wilson to organize the first church in 
what is now the great Presbytery of Western Texas, 
Victoria Church, still vigorous and alert. 
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Missions 


These ministers, Wilson, Allen, McCullough, 
along with ruling elder John McFarland, met on 
April 3, 1840 at Chriesman’s Schoolhouse, close to 
Hugh Wilson’s home, and organized the first presby- 
tery in Texas, to which they gave the name of Brazos. 
Unfortunately, these men decided to make the new 
body independent of the parent Church in the States, 
the result being that at the very time when Texas 
Presbyterians needed a helping hand, that hand was 
delayed by confusion and debate. 

The life of the new presbytery, cut off from out- 
side aid, was one of dire struggle. Little was done 
for five years, and then came annexation, and with it 
a happier day for Texas. Brazos Presbytery now 
became part of the Synod of Mississippi, a thing it 
should have done at the outset. Then, at its own 
request, this presbytery was divided in 1851 into 
three, the original Brazos, Eastern, and Western 
Texas. The same year these three were formed into 
the Synod of Texas. So far so good, but difficulty 
was by no means over. This is still a land of magni- 
ficent distances, and it was far more so in 1851 with- 
out good roads and modern means of conveyance. 
Little wonder, then, that the new synod frequently 
failed to meet at the appointed time. Numerically it 
was also weak and scattered. The first statistical re- 
port made in 1851 by this new body may be com- 
pared with that of 1936. 

1851 1936 
Presbyteries 3 9 
Churches 37 387 
Ministers 25 292 
Communicants 708 54,000 
Gifts—Home Missions $ 12 $62,962 
Gifts—Foreign 


Missions $128 $43,649 


The historian must be faithful to the facts, and so 
must include much that he would prefer to omit. 
Hence, it becomes necessary, along with this chron- 
icle of Presbyterian progress, to say a few words 
about Presbyterian divisions. There have been such 
—nay, there remain such! There was an unhappy 
occurrence of this kind in the Presbyterian General 
Assembly of 1838. The result was two bodies, each 
claiming the name and the historical succession of 
the parent Church. These came to be known popu- 
larly as the “Old School” and “New School” Presby- 
teries. It is interesting to note that, during the twenty 
years preceding this division, a period of unsurpassed 
national development, the undivided Presbyterian 
Church had a growth in membership of more than 
600 per cent. (Hays— Presbyterians, p. 169.) This 
unhappy division was taking place in Philadelphia 
on almost the very day that Rev. Hugh Wilson was 
organizing at San Augustine the first Presbyterian 


church in Texas. So that at the very moment when 
Texas, and in fact all the West, was calling for the 
mighty support of an undivided body, this body was 
wasting its strength in factional warfare. (Was the 
man correct who called the Presbyterians, “the 
Lord’s silly sheep”? ) ; 

Now, while the “Old School” body was dominant 
in the South, and the activities here described were 
performed by men of that party, the other side was 
also to have honorable part. In 1851, the very year 
the Synod of Texas, “Old School,” was formed, 
there arrived from Versailles, Kentucky, two men 
who were later to make lasting contribution to the 
united Church in Texas, the Rev. William King and 
his son, Samuel A. King, then a youth preparing for 
the ministry. They were soon joined by others of 
their “New School” associates, Rev. Messrs. D. C. 
Henderson, W. C. Dunlap, and J. H. Zively, who 
with them formed, in 1854, the Presbytery of Texas, 
New School, a body which continued until the 
general merger of the Old and New Schools in the 
South in 1865, when it became part of the Synod of 
Texas, adding immeasurably to the synod’s strength 
and efficiency. In fact, S. A. King, Dunlap, and 
Zively spent most of their lives in the fellowship of 
the united body, and none did more noble service. 

As a result of action taken in May, 1861, by the 
Old School General Assembly, with which the major 
Presbyterian body, the Synod of Texas, U. S., was 
then connected, there came another separation in the 
Presbyterian household, and the formation of a 
General Assembly now the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., embracing the then Confederate States of 
America. The Synod of Texas, meeting in 1862, 
having cut loose from the parent General Assembly, 
formally became part of this new assembly. This 
was rather belated action, seeing the constituent 
presbyteries had done this fully a year before. Only 
three ministers of the entire synod, and three 
churches, none large and two very small, declined 
to follow synod’s lead. 

Thus, our Texas Synod, seventy-five years ago, 
cast her lot with the vast majority of their fellow 
churchmen, neighbors, kinsmen, and friends. Those 
were days of strife, passion, and, all too often, dread- 
ful hatred. We of today are happy to cleanse our 
hearts of this, and honestly to cherish for all Chris- 
tians only brotherly love. Particularly so for those 
.of our common Presbyterian household. May the 
day come, if God so please, when His glory and 
kingdom may be advanced by our reunion. And 
may He grant us grace both to wait patiently for 
that day and to recognize it when it comes! 


The Civil War and Reconstruction days were a 
period of desperate struggle for Texas Synod; so 
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much so that the body was numerically weaker in 
1867 than it had been in 1861. But an era of progress 
set in about the close of the 1870's, as is witnessed 
by the rather rapid formation, as the result of faith- 
ful home mission work, of new presbyteries: Dallas, 
1878; Paris, 1879; Indian, 1892; Fort Worth, 1895; 
Brownwood, 1899; Durant, 1903; El Paso, 1905; 
Mangum and Texas Mexican, 1908. It will be noted 
that three of these, Indian, Durant and Mangum, now 
constitute the Synod of Oklahoma, but were part 
of the Texas Synod until the other synod was formed 
in 1908. About this last-named date, the presbyteries 
of Panhandle, Sherman, and Cisco were organized, 
but this arrangement did not prove satisfactory, and 
these bodies were soon dissolved. As constituted 


today, the Synod of Texas, covering an area imperial: 


in extent, contains nine presbyteries, at least two of 
which comprise an area each as large as the average 
synod in other parts of our Assembly. A notable 
event occurred in the closing days of 1935, when the 
historic presbyteries of Brazos and Eastern Texas 
were united, after a separate existence of four score 
and four years. Very considerately, and very prop- 
erly too, the name, Brazos, that of the parent presby- 
tery of Texas Presbyterianism, was retained. The 
future is likely to bring other such reunions. 

The work of planting and promoting our Church 
in Texas was from the outset largely a “home mis- 
sion” enterprise. Before the division of 1861, the 
Board of Domestic Missions lent generous aid. And 
the same situation has continued during the seventy- 
five years that have followed division. In fact, but 
for this- outside help, it is hard to see how much 
could have been done. And even today, Texas con- 
tinues for our Church in the South a huge home mis- 
sion project. But we believe it has been worth while. 

Dr. Red had written: “By 1872, the Civil War 
and the more embittering Reconstruction experi- 
ences were fading in the background. Synod sounded 
a note of real optimism the previous year, the first 
in more than ten years. Brighter days were dawn- 
ing. The heart-breaking pioneering against almost 
insufferable odds was ending for most of the synod, 
the Church was entering upon a period of expansion 
which has never ceased. This period of expansion 
lies well within the memory of many now living, so 
only a few lines of major development will be indi- 
cated.” (History, Presbyterian Church in Texas— 
page 121.) 

It may be said with truth that the primary aim of 
Texas Presbyterianism from the outset has been, 
“Evangelism.” The proof of this abounds: Hugh 
Wilson, Daniel Baker, and the founding fathers in 
general manifested this aim. Their worthy succes- 
sors, including a long and honorable roll, have never 
departed from it, This aim prompted the founding 
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of schools and colleges; conferences and encam 
ments. The adoption of, and the rejection of, various 
policies, were all part and parcel of the one grand 
aim—proclaiming the good news of salvation to the 
lost and burdened souls of men. 

In 1871, synod placed the work of evangelism upon 
its presbyteries. But, after a quarter of a century, 
synod itself returned to the work of evangelism, 
However, later on, a change was made, and synod 
once more retired from the field of evangelism in 
favor of the presbyteries, by which it was hoped the 
work might be more effectively done. 

But synod did not abandon all home mission work. 
In fact, the two major activities of the present day, 
as of the past day, are Home Missions and Educa- 
tion. At this time, however, all home mission activi- 
ties in the bounds of the synod are carried on by the 
presbyteries, in codperation with the central home 
mission agency of the denomination, the Executive 
Committee -* Home Missions, located in Atlanta, 
Georgia. This is true, with a notable exception— 
that of work among the Mexican people in Texas. 
This work began down at Brownsville shortly after 
the Mexican War, 1848, under the leadership of a 
devoted woman, Miss Melinda Rankin. At a much 
later date, Rev. Walter S. Scott, son of Scottish 
parents, who, having spent his childhood and youth 
in Mexico, knew the Mexican language and under- 
stood and loved the Mexican people, was led of God 
to devote his life to work among these people. For 
full fifty years, this devoted man has given himself 
to his chosen task. With a period of service not so 
long as that of Mr. Scott, but none the less devoted 
and efficient, stands Rev. R. D. Campbell, who at 
present heads the Spanish Speaking Department of 
Austin Theological Seminary. Coming to the work 
later than either of these other two was the late 
lamented Dr. James W. Skinner, so intimately con- 
nected with our Mexican work. Here stand three 
men, Scott, Campbell, and Skinner, each man a 
product of the Scottish race, the race of David 
Livingstone and John G. Paton, and each man of the 
three performing in his own way truly an apostolic 
service for this great Mexican people. In this Synod- 
ical Home Mission task the central committee at 
Atlanta takes notable part. 

The better to further this work, synod has in the 
last quarter of a century done three things that were 
intended to foster, and have fostered, the work: 
(1) organized the Texas-Mexican Presbytery, and 
in so doing put much of the care and responsibility 
of this work on the Mexicans themselves; (2) set 
off a certain portion of this work, work still largely 
in its incipiency, as the “Advanced Field,” with the 
view of later on organizing another Mexican presby- 
tery, and eventually a Mexican synod; and (3) organ- 
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ized as missionary adjuncts the two Mexican 
schools, “Tex-Mex” at Kingsville for boys 
and “Pres-Mex” at Taft for girls. 

A recent writer has asserted that Mexico 
‘sets the pace” for the whole of Latin Amer- 
ica, and made out his case convincingly too. 
If this be true—that Mexico does thus sway 
Latin America—is it not important who or 
what sways Mexico? Many tell us that the 
litle group of “Evangelicals” in Mexico 
constitute no mean power in shaping the 
nation’s course. In view of this, how shall 
we measure the influence of our own work 
with the Mexican population in Texas? This 
population pays little heed to international 
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borders, and readily passes back and forth to 
the homeland with its own spiritual reac- 
tions. Truly, work for Mexicans in Texas becomes 
work for Mexico. And work for Mexico is work 
for the whole of boundless Latin America. 

Our Mexican Church in Texas now comprises a 
communicant membership of over 3,000 souls. This 
isno small beginning, and seems to foretell greater 
things to be. This hath God wrought! 

The Presbyterian passion for education was never 
better illustrated anywhere than here in Texas. When 
there were but five very small church organizations, 
with hardly a half hundred members in the whole 
Republic, we hear Hugh Wilson and his confreres 
talking of a Presbyterian college, after the pattern 
of Princeton. The hilltop in front of Wilson’s home 
had even been picked out as the location. Four score 
and six years later, this writer stood on that spot, 
and, after viewing the picture visible from there, 
could understand the reasons for such a choice. 

Nine years later, 1849, when numbers and re- 
sources at hand had not increased greatly, this col- 
lege was located, not on the first hilltop selected, to 
be sure, but on another one, miles away, in what was 
thought to be, if not a more beautiful, at least a more 
practical location. This school was opened in 1849, 
at Huntsville, and was given the name of Austin, in 
honor of the Father of Texas. Twenty-six years 
later, 1876, for reasons then deemed adequate, it was 
removed to Sherman, and there remains, synod’s first- 
born educational child—a great home mission hope. 
_ At various times, the synod has had other such 
msututions, Daniel Baker College at Brownwood, 
now an independent Presbyterian concern, was at 
one time an adopted child. The Texas Presbyterian 
College for Women was established at Milford in 
Fe 9 did a fine piece of work until adverse con- 

ons brought about a consolidation in 1930 with 


Austin College, which a short time before had itself 
come coeducational. 











“Pres-Mex” girls and “Tex-Mex” boys 


So much for the senior members of our educational 
household. There are still others. 

In the early years of this century, synod assumed 
the management and support of the Orphans Home 
and School, located at Files Valley. Here has been 
rendered a loving, efficient ministry for needy little 
children. A great host of these, now grown to 
maturity, constitute a rich reward for this effort. 

The youngest of synod’s educational children, but 
by no means the least vigorous, is Schreiner Institute, 
a Junior College, located at Kerrville, and made 
possible by the generosity of the late Captain Charles 
Schreiner, and members of his family, who continue 
their fostering care. Located as it is, right in the 
“Heart O’ the Hills,” directed by Christian men, 
thoroughly conversant with the needs and methods 
of modern education, Schreiner is in a class of its 
own. 

The major difficulty experienced by our founding 
fathers as they wrought in this vast home mission 
field was that of securing from the older sections of 
our Church a sufficiency of ministers suitable to the 
work in Texas. It was to meet this need that Austin 
College was founded. But many more years were to 
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Sherman Hall, Austin College, Sherman, Texas 


pass, and some other things come to pass, before this 
problem met proper solution. One of these was the 
establishment of a theological seminary. The semi- 
nary is now here. 

This institution sprang from a very small begin- 
ning. Dr. R. K. Smoot, pastor of our church in 
Austin in 1884, invited the newly-elected Professor 
of Philosophy in the newly-formed University of 
Texas, Dr. Robert L. Dabney, to assist him in train- 
ing a handful of young Texans who desired this 
training. Dr. Dabney was then admittedly the great- 
est theological teacher in Presbyterian circles. Long 
had been his service in Union Seminary in Virginia. 
Scores of Presbyterian ministers all over the South 
had sat in his classes. His connection with the new 
theological school gave it undoubted standing. 

Thus, out of the pressure of home mission needs, 
our seminary began, and thus it goes on, having such 
sponsors as Sampson, King, Vinson, Jones, Currie, 
and many besides. Today, in any meeting of the 
Synod of Texas, one is likely to find a big majority 
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of the ministers present, men who have received their 
training in whole or in part within the walls of our 
own institutions. In both home and foreign fields, 
sons of our Texas Synod, men of the caliber of John 
W. Vinson and Lawrence E. Selfridge, may be 
found. ; 

No chronicle of our work in Texas, or anywhere 
else, would be complete that left out all account of 
the work of our women. Our Texas Presbyterian 
women were among the first to sense the possibilities 
of their organized efforts. Today, in congregation 
and presbytery, and in the synod itself, one finds 
vigorous and efficient auxiliary organizations. Per- 
haps the most notable tangible result of our women’s 
work in Texas is the $25,000 raised by them to match 
a similar sum raised by their sisters in other portions 
of our Church for the erection of the school for 
Mexican girls, “Pres-Mex” at Taft. Another response 
to home mission needs. 

More than thirty years ago, a few men in Western 
Texas Presbytery caught a vision of the possibili- 
ties of a summer encampment, where our Presby- 
terian people might gather for rest and inspiration. 
They made a happy selection for the site of this 
gathering—Kerrville. The encampment was for a 
time the responsibility of the presbytery, but soon 
passed into the abler hands of synod. Each year since 
the start has brought crowds of young people, Sun- 
day-school and Auxiliary workers, missionary lead- 
ers and ministers to the conferences at Kerrville. It 
is not claiming too much to say that, more than any 
other, this institution has developed our unity, given 
us inspiration, and provided for us instruction. And 
so we end our story. One hundred years ago, a few 
hardy souls began to plant. Seventy-five years ago, 
the fathers grappled as best they knew with the 
forces of hatred, division, war. Today, looking back 
over it all, in reverence and humility, we say, 


“Faith of our Fathers! Holy Faith! 
We will be true to thee till death.” 





Spice Box 


What two events occurred to make the year 1936 
memorable for Texas Presbyterians? 


Who was the first Presbyterian homemaker in 
Texas and what did she have to do with planting 
and promoting Presbyterianism in that state? 


Who were some of the early missionaries to Texas? 
What was the name of the first presbytery in 
Texas? 


What three things has synod done in the last quarter 
of a century to foster our work in Texas? 
Who was Rev. Erskine Brantly? What great service 
did he render in Oklahoma? 
What progress has the Enterprise Presbyterian 

Church made since its organization one year ago: 
What steps have been taken for the erection of a 

church building at Enterprise? What are the op- 
portunities for growth and development? 
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One Year Old 


Enterprise Presbyterian Church—East Alabama Presbytery 
By Mrs. L. A. Boyp, Jr.* 


HIS church observed its first anniversary with 

appropriate ceremony on Sunday night, Decem- 

ber 6, 1936, having as its guest speaker Rev. 
Robert S. Hough of Andalusia. 

For several years it had been the dream and desire 
of a few Presbyterians residing in Enterprise to have 
a church of their own, but, until September, 1935, 
no definite effort was made. Rev. C. C. Anderson 
of Montgomery had begun the work in 1926, and 
much credit is due him for his interest in contacting 
the few members on every trip through this county. 
During the ministry of Rev. W. B. Clemmons in 
Geneva, he became interested in the work here and 
was instrumental in organizing the work in 1935. A 
number of consecrated women pressed the move- 
ment, and on November 27, 1935, 4 Commission ap- 
pointed by presbytery and consisting of Revs. W. B. 
Clemmons, Donald C. McGuire, Sam B. Hay, and 
Clemment Ritter, Ruling Elders Douglas L. Cannon 
and Daniel O. Vaughan, formally organized the 
Enterprise Presbyterian Church. There were twelve 
members enrolled as follows: Cecil Baker, Dr. Frank 
H. Boyd, Mrs. L. A. Boyd, Jr., Mrs. J. J. Faulk, 
James McInnis, Miss Annalee Simmons, Mrs. Ealon 
Speigner, Julian Boyd, L. A. Boyd III, W. G. 
Reynolds, and Dr. B. J. Massey, and Prof. F. M. 
Boyd. 

There is today a growing Sunday school number- 
ing fifty, with W. G. Reynolds as superintendent; 
also an active auxiliary of ten members. Meetings 
are held in the city school and regular monthly 
services have been held since the date of organiza- 
tion. The following ministers have visited us during 
the year: Mack C. MacQueen of Goodwater; J. E. 
Talmadge of Winder, Ga.; J. T. Reid of Lebanon, 


“Mrs. L. A. Boyd, Jr., is one of the charter members of Enterprise 
Church, Enterprise, Alabama. 


Enterprise Presbyterian Sunday School, Enterprise, Alabama 


Tennessee; Donald Swicord, returned missionary 
who was first to give both a morning and evening 
service; Robert S. Hough of Andalusia; and W. S. 
Talmadge of Atlanta. 

The congregation has purchased one of the most 
desirable building lots in the city. Funds are being 
solicited for the erection of a church building and 
the response has been most gratifying. Other denom- 
inations have shown their interest both by attending 
our services and by giving generously to our build- 
ing fund. Plans have been made to group our church 
with Ozark, and it is hoped that a pastor will be 
secured at a very early date. 

The opportunities for growth and development 
are splendid. This church is the only Presbyterian 
organization in this, the most prosperous county in 
Southeast Alabama, and is located in a thriving town 
of around 4,000 population. Much good has already 
been accomplished and the entire community is in- 
terested in the development of this church. 
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A Visit to Harris‘Cannaday School 


By Besste E. McCraw* 


OME with us this morning out of the heat and 
C bustle of the city and out of the enervating 
atmosphere of level country up to the top of 
the Blue Ridge! Come where the bracing air of the 
mountain-top fills you with new energy, making you 
feel almost intoxicated with life. Come to our school, 
encircled by the blue haze of the hills, where the 
sunrises and sunsets are unsurpassed and where the 
busy, noisy mountain streams, as they sing and rejoice 
on their way, refresh the traveler and soothe the 
minds of those who abide. Surely, if Nature were 
sufficient in itself to reveal God, this would be His 
temple and we might all repair to it. But, because we 
know that it is zot, and that God can be truly known 
only through His Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
because “There is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved,” we 
are giving ourselves to the Lord in the work of the 
Harris-Cannaday School (Floyd, Virginia). 

We wish you could follow us through the year’s 
work in all of its endeavors and details. We are con- 
fident there would be much that you would change 
and improve, and you would see our failures when 
we fail to depend on the Lord and undertake in our 
own strength. But, we believe you would agree that 
this institution is the Lord’s in a spiritual sense, even 
as it is in a material one. 

Due to the fact that so many mountain children are 
hardly ever able to pay even a part of their board, the 
number of dormitory students has had to be cut 
until the force is too small to do the physical labor 
necessarily connected with an institution of this kind 
and not neglect the even more important work. And 
these very mountain children for whom the school 
was meant are being denied the privilege of being 
educated in a Christian school and living in a Chris- 
tian home. We have a dormitory and a school build- 
ing, which is also our church building to care for. 
Some mornings, in going over to the other buildings 
to make fires, in spite of coats and sweaters, the cold 
would be almost such as could be seen as the darkness 
of Egypt was such as could be felt. 

But in spite of such extreme weather, our Sunday 
school was open every Sunday in the winter. On the 
first Sunday of the year, we held it in the dormitory 
by the kitchen stove. We remember so well the rapt 
attention and reverent manner of that little group 
gathered around the kitchen stove while the elements 
raged without. 

Yes, there are heartaches, and many of them in the 
work. Some of them resulting from indifference and 


*Miss Bessie E. McCraw is one of the teachers in the Harris- 
Cannaday School, Floyd, Virginia. 


some from wrong conduct caused by that curse of 
the mountains—liquor! But the most acute heart. 
ache comes from consciousness of failure sometimes 
on our own part. The Sunday we studied “The 
Good Samaritan,” how conscious we were of the 
predominant desire just to lie down and rest, and 
how conscious of the fact that the message had not 
gone home! Our principal was already in bed with 
what appeared to be influenza, and another teacher 
had suffered torture all day with two abscessed teeth. 
How we welcomed the opportunity to try to play 
the Good Samaritan in going with the suffering friend 
in a neighbor’s truck many miles in the night to the 
dentist! Much anxiety followed on the part of all on 
account of excessive bleeding, caused by extractin 

the teeth, for we knew that this brave girl, so yielded 
to God’s will, could little afford to lose any of her 
blood or strength, and it was not until the next day, 
when the dentist came to our relief, that we felt the 
danger was over. 

That night a neighbor came in saying, “If you 
have to send for the doctor, please let me know so 
we can get him for Bobby. I’m afraid he might have 
spinal meningitis.” But as we had called the dentist 
and not the doctor, there was no chance here 
of dividing the expense. Then she said, “Ralph's 
mother says he will have to drop out of school 
entirely on account of his leg, and she wants you to 
come over to see about getting him into the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital.” The distance to Ralph’s home 
is several miles up and down very steep hills, and over 
a river which has a very shaky foot log, with no 
handrail, and the only time we had ever been brave 
enough to walk it had been when we were supported 
by the moral stamina and brave hand of our prin- 
cipal. We assured her we would go and would get 
the letter written to Dr. Graham about Ralph that 
night if possible. 

But the letter was not written, for in a few minutes 
there was a knock at the door and a child’s voice 
saying, “Please call the doctor—we are afraid mamma 
has pneumonia.” One of the schoolgirls was en- 
trusted with the message, and this was immediately 
regretted in the fear that it might not have been made 
plain. Concern about the possibility of a miscarried 
message, and other details, caused Bobby and his dear 
mother to be forgotten for the time, and it was not 
until several hours after, while settling down to write 
the letter about Ralph, it flashed across our mind 
that we should have sent word to Bobby’s mother 
immediately that the doctor would be in the neigh- 
borhood. And now perhaps he had come and gone! 


(Continued on page 256) 
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Progress and Problems in Our Congo Mission 


By V. A. ANDERSON* 


ly a general way the two words progress and 
problems sum up the annual report of the 

American Presbyterian Congo Mission. For the 
encouraging signs of progress granted us by God 
as the fruit of our labors, we give sincere thanks to 
Him, the Lord of the harvest. For the grace and 
divine wisdom needed for the solution of the prob- 
lems, we look also to Him who has so often seen us 
through lean and difficult years and has repeatedly 
led us safely over paths that were rough and 
precipitous, 

Songs of praise continue to rise from our hearts 
a we behold a constant stream of converts being 
added to the body of Christ. During the year, 3764 
have been received into full Christian fellowship on 
profession of faith in Christ. That there has been in 
-~ districts a gratifying increase in the proportion 
or women converts has been an added cause for re- 


Oici : . 
joing. Encouraging reports have come in of suc- 
ey 

* 

Rev. V. A. Anderson is a 


n evangelistic missi i 
Bibanga, Belgian Conia g ssionary stationed at 


cess attending the evangelistic efforts made in the 
new areas entered by our mission. From some of 
our stations comes the information that the contribu- 
tions of the native church are showing a definite 
upward trend. At some of our stations a very mani- 
fest deepening of the spiritual life of believers is 
visible. Our schools report an advance in their curri- 
cula, and this year some literature long needed by 
our educational department has come from our mis- 
sion press. The crowds of sick which besiege our 
hospitals continue to grow and constitute a challeng- 
ing evangelistic opportunity. The arrival of our so- 
sorely-needed sixth doctor, Dr. M. K. Poole, caused 
great rejoicing among missionaries and natives. The 
warmest welcome was extended to him and to Mrs. 
Poole and to Miss Lucile Dale, registered nurses. 


The problems which a growing mission like ours 
in the Congo faces are, of course, many and inevi- 
table. There is, for instance, the need for a hospital 
at Bulape. Then there are problems like the follow- 
ing. A ruling of the Belgian Government now re- 
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quires that authorization must be obtained from the 
State before a chapel may be built in a native village; 
furthermore, a chapel may not be erected within 
from five to ten kilometres of a chapel of a differing 
confession. This is fair enough, but if fully en- 
forced the practical result will be that our mission 
will be excluded from many villages. This is so be- 
cause during the years of depression when we were 
unable to enter many inviting fields, the Roman 
Church, with the aid of subsidies from the State and 
gifts from the Vatican, was able to cover the Congo 
with chapels. 

Perhaps the greatest and most urgent problem that 
confronts us is the lack of native Christian workers 
to supply the many insistent calls for teachers and 
preachers. Doubtless the upward trend in the eco- 
nomic situation in the colony has been an important 
factor in causing this dearth. Also, paradoxically, our 
very success has been a handicap. We have had, 
and still have, in our schools, some of the finest 
Congo youth. Upon graduation the intellectual 
qualifications and the Christian character of these 
Protestant young men are such that they are in great 
demand by traders, banks, the mines, and the rail- 
road. Luebo writes: “Graduates from our schools 
are earning wages from Frs. 300.00 to Frs. 1,500.00, 
where we pay teachers an average of only Frs. 50.00.” 
Evangelists’ pay averages even less. Bibanga writes: 
“Among teachers that have been teaching from 
seven to ten years, a number are leaving to take posi- 
tions in Elizabethville or in magazines at salaries 
from three to ten times what they have been getting. 
Reports so far indicate that they are living real Chris- 
tian lives in their new environment.” 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


Lubondai, our youngest station, sums up its evan- 
gelistic work in a few brief and pithy sentences: 
“Ten and a half years ago our first evangelist was 
sent out. Today we have 85 occupied villages and 
around 6,000 Christians; 1185 coming into the church 
during the past year. Fifty villages are asking for 
evangelists. Five medal chiefs have asked us to open 
up a mission station in their territory.” 

In the section served by the Bulape station, the 
breaking up of the Bakuba kingdom and the con- 
sequent political unrest, together with a limited mis- 
sionary personnel during the year, have retarded the 
evangelistic work during the past twelve months. 
Here, too, more demands for teachers have come in 
than it has been possible to fill. Some of these people 
are beginning to doubt the missionaries’ trustworthi- 
ness since they have not fulfilled their promises to 
send evangelists. 

From Mutoto comes a similar statement: “In our 
field it has never been a question of places to occupy. 
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The ever-recurring question is, ‘where shall we find 
men who are capable of preaching and teaching so 
that villages asking for spiritual leaders may have 
men qualified for the work?’ Graduates of the Mor- 
rison Bible School are in great demand. Advance 
has been made, but it has been against obstacles, 
Within the last two years a new medicine with 
an elaborate ritual which is called ‘lukosh? or 
‘luhbambul@ has taken hold and is spreading in our 
section. It has had a tremendous following, and some 
who resist for a while are finally intimidated so that 
they yield.” 

Bibanga reports an increase in church contribu- 
tions and a very evident growth in grace on the part 
of many of its believers. An organized church which 
had to dismiss its pastor during the depression is re- 
joicing in being able to resume the support of a 
shepherd. The new work opened up by Dr. and 
Mrs. McKee among the Bena Kanyoka continues to 
encourage and challenge both the missionaries and 
the native church. 

The Luebo field also finds that native gifts have 
increased and that its church js signally blessed in 
soul-winning, 1534 having been added on profession 
of faith during the fiscal year. A letter from that 
station reads, “The most encouraging feature of the 
work is the discovery that, despite long and repeated 
delays in furnishing preachers to the villages for 
which our mission has pledged responsibility, and 
despite all forms of intensive propaganda by the 
Romanists, aided and subsidized by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, the mass of the people are still loyal to us 
and eagerly await the fulfillment of the promises 
made to them. Oh, how we pray that during this 
Jubilee Year vision may be given our Church to see 
how even a small amount added to the educational 
and evangelistic budgets of each of our five stations 
would open the door to scores of villages whose cry 


‘still is, ‘How long must we wait?’ This small 


amount would enable us to furnish the necessary 
training of numerous waiting groups who are 
willing to be God’s lay preachers. 

“Candidly, however, we must admit that this 
‘waiting attitude’ is changing on the part of the 
young people who are being wooed by the Romanists 
in every possible way. Continued delay on our part 
must mean eventual loss of such villages where the 
youth are growing up in Romanist schools and re- 
ceive no contact with this mission.” 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
The educational institutions of our mission have 
ever been faithful evangelistic agencies. In fact, 
every religious worker now employed on the mis 
sion is a direct or indirect product of our schools. 
The Bible has a definite and important place in their 
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curricula. Every teacher on the force in the Congo 
feld is a baptized follower of Christ. 

Africans are growing education-conscious and 
now is our chance to capture them for Christ in our 
schools. In an effort to meet this need and this 
challenge an increasing number of regional schools 
has been established. Organized around one or two 
trained teachers who are assisted by volunteer helpers 
from the regions which they serve, they often draw 
several hundred students, some boys coming thirty 
or more miles to attend. We have received a glow- 
ing account of such a school in one of the Lubondai 
out-stations. It has but one paid teacher. It has an 
enrollment of 384 and serves a group of twelve 
villages. At the close of the term, missionaries went 
out to assist in the examinations and found 320 
prepared for promotion. It is amazing that such a 
work can be carried on with such a very small grant 
from foreign funds. 

Mutoto writes: “Our station schools are crowded. 
We need more teachers and more classrooms to ac- 
commodate the more than 1,000 pupils enrolled. All 
above second grade pay a tuition fee of twelve cents 
a year and furnish their own slates and books. In 
Catholic schools these supplies are furnished free.” 
As we have mentioned in a previous paragraph, that 
Church has taken advantage of our inability to place 
schools in more villages. 

Our Bulape workers face a bilingual situation. The 
Bakuba language must be used to reach the older 
people with the gospel, but increased interest in edu- 
cation has been manifested since Tshiluba has been 
made the medium of instruction in the schools. This 
language opens up a larger literature to them and 
encourages those who look forward to positions with 
the State or with traders. 

The curriculum of our day schools has been ad- 
vanced to cover a period of nine years instead of the 
five and a half year program followed hitherto. The 
adjustments necessary are causing some problems 
but these were anticipated. The progress which has 
been made along educational lines may be judged by 
the fact that Luebo and Bibanga report that several 
graduates from their schools have been selected to 


attend State medical schools after passing examina- 
tions in French. 


Our Mission Press continues to function efficiently 
and is an indispensable arm of the educational and 
evangelistic departments. During the year seven 
new books have been printed and several others re- 
printed. The native paper entitled Luma Lua Bena 


4 ONT : 4 
Kasai, “News of the Kasai Peoples,” has made its 


monthly appearance, and quarterlies for all of our 

Sunday schools have been provided. 

P € Morrison Bible School, now in its twenty- 
ird year of service, has had a good year. The class 


which graduated last April was the largest in the 
history of the institution and the present senior class 
numbers thirty-eight. However, the past three years 
have shown a steady decrease in the number of stu- 
dents entering. This is an alarming fact for the 
school has never been able to meet the demand for 
trained men. Some of the causes for this falling off 
can be traced. The development of the people, 
brought about by the preaching of the gospel and 
the coming of Western culture, has at once neces- 
sitated and enabled us to raise the curriculum. This 
has excluded some from entering. Possibly the most 
serious cause is the lack of interest on the part of 
the younger and brighter students who finish our 
second degree schools. As we have indicated before, 
the economic conditions of the time are tempting 
many of these young men into lucrative secular 
positions. 
MEDICAL WORK 

Our medical departments have never enjoyed a 
better year, and, in spite of the absence during a 
part of this twelve-month period of two of our 
doctors who were on furlough, the attendance at 
our hospitals and dispensaries as a whole has remained 
near the high-water mark. Since we have no scruples 
about presenting Christ to these sick ‘while their 
resistence is low,’ you can understand what a God- 
given opportunity and what an influential factor in 
evangelism is the medical work in the Congo. 

During the absence of the doctor at Bibanga, Miss 
Rogers, the nurse, ably carried on the work there, 
until her health broke under the strain and she was 
forced to go home before reinforcements arrived. 
During the absence of any member of the station 
medical staff, the work was cared for by Mrs. E. S. 
King and Miss Margaret Liston, Lubondai’s nurse. 
This station also graciously loaned Miss Liston to 
Mutoto station during Dr. Tinsley Smith’s furlough. 
Here, too, her efficient services were greatly appre- 
ciated. We rejoice to know that the two of Mutoto’s 
missionary staff afflicted with sleeping sickness are 
recovering satisfactorily from this dread disease. 

Besides caring for the local population of 11,000, 
the Luebo hospital has had patients coming from far 
and near. The X-ray in this hospital is proving a 
valuable piece of equipment. Several successful 
cataract operations performed by Dr. Stixrud have 
attracted attention, and many blind from other causes 
have come seeking aid that could not be given. 

Yaws patients continue to pour into Bulape, the 
cases treated during the year mounting literally into 
the thousands. The nurse, Miss Lena Reynolds, is 
carrying on this fine work during Dr. Chapman’s 
furlough. 

At Lubondai, the newest of our hospitals is render- 
ing great service in the name of the Great Healer. 
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Dr. Cousar finds that the sick are coming from over 
greater distances to attend. A leper camp has been 
started. Indeed, this year has seen a tremendous 
advance made in work for lepers. Camps have been 
inaugurated on the four stations which hitherto had 
been unable to provide special accommodations for 
these outcasts. Christian compassion for the needy 
is never more exemplified than in this particular phase 
of the medical service. Needless to say, the Belgian 
Government takes grateful cognizance of this effort 
of Protestant missions to codperate with them in 
caring for their African subjects. Dr. Kellersberger 
informs us that the plantation of chaulmoogra oil 
trees at Bibanga is now bearing, and that he hopes 
soon to extract the oil which will render it unneces- 
sary to order this drug from Siam. 


WOMEN’S WORK 


The fact that the proportion of women converts 
has increased is evidence that successful work has 
been done for and by Congo women. The circle 
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plan for meetings is being followed at several of the 
stations, and some have found it a decided succes. 

One feature of women’s work which merits oy 
attention and hearty support is the school conducted 
at Mutoto for the wives of the Morrison Bible 
School students. The influence exerted by this 
school on hundreds of villages, when these women 
go out with their husbands, is incalculable. Plans 
are now on foot to include among its courses domes- 
tic science, the preparation of food for the sick, and 
like practical subjects. 


Our Girls’ homes have for years led many African 
girls to Christ and prepared them to establish Chris- 
tian homes and render Christian service. In no way 
is the importance of this type of work for women 
and girls diminishing, and now that permanent 
plants, suitable and commodious, have been provided 
by the Woman’s Auxiliary of our Church, these in- 
stitutions will be greatly enlarged in usefulness, 


(Continued on page 220) 





The Girls’ Home at Mutoto 


“And I, If I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 


By Jean Frances Hartan McMurray* 


Girls of the Mutoto Girls’ Home 


Pape term twenty-five new girls came seeking 
to enter the Girls’ Home at Mutoto. Why did 
they come? What are they seeking? Of course 
there is a certain amount of novelty to attract them. 
They've heard of the fine new buildings, the gift of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary in America. They know 
they will meet other girls and there will be good 
times and plenty to eat and a chance to go to school. 

BUT—on the other hand there many aspects not 
so enticing. There will be plenty of hard work 
grinding corn and cassava root by the mortar and 
pestle method, carrying gallans of water, and cul- 
tivating fields. Of course some of them would have 
to do this same work at home, but many others are 
so small that they would still be exempt from the 
heavier tasks. 


_*Mrs. L. A. McMurray is an educational and evangelistic mis- 
sionary stationed at Mutoto, Belgian Congo. 


Then, too, they will have to attend school regu- 
larly and study. They will have to drink liquid quin- 
ine when they get malaria. (Many of them would 
rather run the risk of dying with malaria than drink 
the bitter stuff three times daily for a week, which 
is a course! ) 

While in the Girls’ Home they will have to abide 
by certain rules of conduct. They will not have the 
freedom to run loose all through the near-by villages 
as they too often do in their own homes. They will 
be taught to play new games and encouraged to play 
any of their own that are decent, but they will not 
be allowed to play and dance the rhythmic, intoxicat- 
ing, evil dances that go to their heads like wine. 
These dances are full of evil of all sorts, and yet their 
rhythm and syncopation have an attraction that 1s 
almost irresistible to these people at times. 

In their own homes they might escape a certain 
amount of work, though child marriage is an evél- 
present possibility, for their fathers are always i 
need of the ready cash that a marriage dowry brings. 

Why do they come? Why give up that careless 
heathen life to be segregated and put in a home 
from which they must not stray unchaperoned, 
where work hours are regular and inescapable unless 
one is sick? Where for ten months at a stretch they 
work and study, eat, sleep and play, with no chance 
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Foreign 

Missions 
to go home to see their families. (Of course their 
folks may always come to see them if they so desire.) 
We do not furnish their clothing, so we cannot say 
they come to be clothed—no, I do not think the 
material advantages are the attraction. It is some- 
thing deeper—they have come to learn more of 
Christ and his way of life. “J... will draw all men. 

Perhaps all of them are not conscious of this rea- 
son, but I believe it is there. A group of older girls 
aid this, when informed that they would have only 
one vacation a year, “We are glad. We don’t want 
to go on vacations. When we go to our villages, 
Satan is waiting to trap us and make us fall. Here 
we have protection from all the snares that await us 
in our village.” A pathetic way to feel about one’s 
own home village, isn’t it? They want to stay here 
until they marry and go out to make their own Chris- 
tian homes, where they in turn may draw people to 
Him. 

One sad-faced girl came and said, “My father is 
dead, and my uncles are trying to force me into 
marriage with a heathen man. I am a Christian and 
want to marry a Christian man. Let me stay here 
and live as a Christian until a decent man asks for 
me in marriage.” Why does she care? Her people 
are rank heathen. A heathen home wouldn’t be 
strange to her. But Christ has been lifted up on the 
Cross, and because of that she has found salvation 
and a new way of living. 

Work vith the girls is discouraging at times, but 
the encouraging and inspiring incidents and experi- 
ences far outshine the other times. I often come 
away from meeting with the girls, or from a heart- 
to-heart talk with some individual girl, with my heart 
filled with joy and thanksgiving for some new revela- 
tion of their faith, their humility, and their hungry 
reaching for all Christ has to give them. 

Last Christmas one of their good missionary 
friends gave the girls fifty francs to spend for any- 
thing they wanted. We supposed they would buy a 
goat and have a big feast, for meat is expensive and 
therefore a luxury. ‘We asked them if they wanted 
the money divided among them or left in the lump 
to buy meat. They said divide it, and so we did. 
On Christmas morning the offering from the Girls’ 
Home was sixty-seven francs. As far as I was able 
to find out, all of the fifty-franc gift plus other care- 


fully hoarded coins had gone into that real love 
offering! 

We would like to take this opportunity to thank 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the home church for the 
wonderful gift of our new Girls’ Home buildings. 
We can not really express our gratitude! If you 
could only see what it means in giving them a cleaner 
and more adequate place in which to live and work 
and play. One fond father who is an evangelist said, 
Mama, it is almost unbelievable that our daughters 
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Mutoto Girls’ Home 


should have such a place in which to live. Just think 
what hovels we grew up in! We are so grateful to 
our Christian friends at home—our daughters should 
strive very hard to be worthy of all that has been 
done for them. We thank them, thank them for 
doing this for us!” 


THE MODEL HOME 


A new venture that we are trying in the Girls’ 
Home is practice housekeeping. We have a small 
native hut and in it we have tried to put all the 
“modern conveniences” that the ordinary native can 
build into his hut, such as pegs on which clothing 


may be hung, and built-in shelves in the corner for 
pots and dishes. We are also encouraging the use 
of several windows for ventilation. (The more 
advanced natives already have these minor conveni- 
ences in their houses.) 

Each engaged girl spends a week, preferably two 
weeks, keeping house in this little home. She is given 
all the equipment that the average native woman has 
in her home. During this period of practice house- 
keeping she must carry all her own water and wood, 
grind her own flour, and cook her own meals with- 
out help. (These tasks are usually done by groups 
of girls, in the regular Home schedule.) She is graded 
each day on the neatness of her house and yard, on 
the amount of wood and water she has on hand, and 
the field work she has done that day. At the end of 
two weeks she is given a chicken to add to her supply 
of food. (A chicken makes any meal a small feast.) 
She then cooks and serves a complete meal to which 
the native matrons are invited. That is the final test, 
and they judge her cooking ability by that meal. If 
she has done well in all these phases of housekeeping, 
we say to her future husband, “Your girl is a good 
housekeeper and cook. There is no excuse for her 
failure along these lines. She knows how. If she 
fails you it is deliberate and not because of igno- 
rance!” This, of course is jokingly said, but it does 
gently urge the girl to do her best, and appeals to 
her pride. 





The Heritage of One Christian Family 








Mrs. McElroy and her group of girls 


ID you ever hear of an African that had a 
family tree? The blue blood of heaven flows 
in the veins of our Christians here, as well as 

in those at home, and they have a right to be proud 
of their Christian heritage. 

In years past, a young Christian lad married a 
Congo maiden who was also a Christian. God blessed 
their marriage with several fine children, one of them 
called “Piano,” a common native name, suggesting 
music and harmony to our ears. 

God gave Piano grace to live up to his name, for 
he and his wife taught their children the harmony 
of living together as Christians, and the beauty of 
a simple faith in and love for God. Two of their sons 
are Christian evangelists. One of their daughters was 
called “Ngombe,” which means “cow,” a rather un- 
seemly name for a Christian, but one quite common 
among the Baluba people. Her father, however, did 
not share the common belief that women and animals 
were of the same intelligence. Ngombe received a 
good education and married a fine Christian man. 
God blessed their marriage with three children, two 
of whom have already entered the Christian board- 
ing homes at Bibanga. Six others of Piano’s grand- 
children are also at the Bibanga Girls’ and Boys’ 
Homes, training for Christian leadership. 

Ngombe’s husband died very suddenly. On his 
deathbed he begged her not to go back to his people, 
for native custom makes the wife the property of 
her husband’s relatives. She becomes the wife of 
whomsoever they may choose, regardless of whether 
the marriage is polygamous or not. Ngombe became 
another Ruth. She refused to obey the heinous cus- 
toms of her forefathers, and, when dapper youths 
came to carry her off into a heathen marriage, she 
would not go with them, but rejected every proposal, 


preferring to be a doorkeeper in the house of her God 
rather than to dwell in the tents of wickedness, 

She is literally a “doorkeeper in the house of God,” 
for she is guarding the doors into the hearts of the 
young Christian maidens in the Girls’ Home at 
Bibanga. She is a wise guide, a faithful teacher, 
tender mother, and a great Christian. Her own chil- 
dren and the ones she has adopted within her “fence” 
arise up and call her blessed. 

Ngombe sits in the center of the picture with her 
adopted daughters. Reading from left to right in 
the picture: 

The first girl is “Mayela.” The name means 
“Wisdom.” Her father’s name, when translated, 
means a great palm. How we wish he might be one 
of the righteous who flourish as a palm tree. On the 
contrary, he is a polygamist and wished to marry 
his young daughter to an old heathen chief, with 
many wives. Wives constitute the wealth of these 
African people, and this old chief offered an attrac- 
tive dowry for “Wisdom,” which her father was 
willing to accept, esteeming money and cloth above 
the soul of his daughter. Mayela was “wise,” how- 
ever, and, unlike most Congo girls, stoutly refused 
to obey her father’s wishes in the matter. He then 
sent her to her “other father” (her brother) thinking 
that he might be more successful in training her in 
obedience to her elders. This was one time when 
“Wisdom” refused to learn. She knew that the 
dowry for which her father wished to sell her was 
as nothing compared to her immortal soul. One day, 
in the little church shed of the Christian evangelist 
in the village where she was staying, she arose and 
preached a sermon. She herself was the text and her 
life purpose was the theme. She pled with every gitl 
to stick to the palaver of God, if they wished to 
become Christian, for the palaver of God was worth 
having, even though it caused separation from home 
and family. She proved that she meant what she said, 
for she left her family and came to live with the 
Christian girls at the Bibanga Home. Soon an an- 
nouncement came that one of her father’s wives had 
died and she must return to enter into the heathen 
wailing which lasts for weeks. This is one of the 
most heinous of old traditions, and goes to the very 
root of their superstitions and witchcraft. To re- 
fuse to go was the surest test of Mayela’s sincerity 
of purpose and desire to go the whole way with God. 
She did not go. She is still here and she has already 
refused ten offérs of marriage, for she wishes to 
finish school and learn real “wisdom” before becom- 
ing engaged. 

Bilonda is the second girl. Orange blossoms ar¢ 
in full bloom at Bibanga and Bilonda is engaged to 
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be married. How exciting, you say, and yet samest 
every girl in the Bibanga Girls Home is engaged: 
Young men put the girls they wish to marry in this 
Christian atmosphere when they are small, to learn 
to become good wives and homemakers. Bilonda’s 
engagement is an especially romantic one, for 
her lover is one of the most ambitious of Congo 
vouths. Not only has he already finished the educa- 
ional system of the mission station, but also the 
Bible School at Mutoto, and is now studying in 
Rhodesia, that he may learn to speak English, in 
order to read the literature of other Christian peoples. 
He chose his future bride wisely, for Bilonda’s father 
is an evangelist and she has been reared in a Chris- 
tian home. She plays the organ, sews, and sings, and 
is far advanced in school. She is as ambitious as he 
to learn, for she is proud of her fiancé and wishes to 
be ready to make a real Christian home upon his re- 
turn. It is upon such homes that the future of our 
missionary work depends. 

The third and fifth girls from the left are called 
Ngombabo and Mitshiyabo respectively. They are 
both “State” girls, having been sent to the mission 
by the Belgian State, when they were small girls. 
They are therefore under the chaperonage of the 
missionaries until they have entered into a Christian 
marriage. They were saved from the terrible curse 
of child marriage by the timely interference of legal 
justice. Both had been used by their families as pay- 
ments for debts and were about to be sold to old 
men for wives. Thank God mission stations exist 
in Central Africa as cities of refuge for such as they. 

Mulowa, the fourth girl, is not a flirt. She is at- 
tractive and has many admirers in her social “set” 
who would like her hand in marriage. Instead she 
has gone calmly on her road of learning, scorning 
them all. However, there comes a time in every girl’s 
life when her thoughts turn to a home of her own. 
Everyone was amazed when Mulowa suddenly 
showed favor to a Christian widower, of middle-age, 
who had been left with four children. When ques- 
tioned about her strange choice, Mulowa replied: 
“These young men who have asked to marry me 
have not been tried and proven. I am afraid of 
them. My own home has been Christian and J want 
10 marry a Christian, too. This new friend is a 
Christian evangelist and an exemplary character. I 
would rather choose him, knowing we would have 
a Christian home, than these young men of whom 
lam doubtful.” She has not yet married, and we do 
not know the outcome of her unusual choice, but 
we admire her for the desire to choose a marriage 
of love, though it would mean heavy burdens, rather 
than one of merely physical attractions. 

Samba, the sixth girl, is not pretty as far as features 
are concerned, but, if “pretty is as pretty does,” 
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Samba is beautiful. She has not a very happy expres- 
sion and at first sight one might think her unhappy, 
but Samba is not unhappy. Far from it! She stands, 
perhaps, at the top of the list in good behaviour and 
ability. Her father is now a theological student in 
our Bible School at Mutoto. He did not wish his 
daughter, whom he loves, subjected to the many 
temptations that surround African girls in native 
villages. Fearing their evil customs and practices, 
he asked that Samba be kept safely in the Girls’ Home 
at Bibanga, where she might have companionship 
with the right kind of girls. Her name means “Con- 
solation.”” She is what her name implies. If an 
African girl can have ten talents, in our sense of the 
word, Samba has! She sews, knits, hemstitches, plays 
the organ, sings, teaches a class of beginners in Sun- 
day school, and is well advanced in day school. If 
her kind were multiplied manifold, there would be 
no concern for the future of African womanhood. 


“Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Malanga, the last girl, will inherit the riches 
of the kingdom of heaven, for she has truly been 
persecuted. She arrived at Bibanga skied. poor, 
hungry, and penniless, bringing an old hen to pay 
her way into the home. Upon investigation it was 
found that her people had threatened her with death 
if she left them to accept the white man’s religion. 
It was necessary to cross a crocodile-infested stream, 
treacherously high in rainy weather, to reach her 
destination, the mission station. The family used this 
to frighten her and to weaken her purpose. “You 
will be bitten by a crocodile if you persist in crossing 
this river, and you wil! die in two days. If you don’t 
die by the bite of the crocodile, we will send a curse 
upon you and you will die in two days, anyhow.” 
“Pll die then!” she answered in defiance. “I would 
rather die with the palaver of God in my heart than 
to live a long life without it.” She is here. She has — 
not been eaten by a crocodile, the curse of witch- 
craft is not upon her, and the palaver of God is with- 
in her heart to remain throughout eternity. 


Who is this white “Mama” among these black 
faces? She is a mother indeed to these young Afri- 
can girls. They call her “Mama Muakashi,” and 
come to her in every emergency. She is Mrs. Mc- 
Elroy, who has worked among African girls for 
twenty years and not only speaks their language in 
words but understands the language of their hearts. 
She has two sweet daughters of her own, but when 
one hears her pray with her black daughters, and 
sees her love and sympathy for them, one wonders 
if there is much difference in her love for them and 
her love for her own. They are her soul-children, 
and they, too, will rise up and call her blessed. 








On the front cover you see young Africa looking to you. 
Whether she will develop into a mature Christian woman, 
like this wife of an evangelist, or come to a desolate and 
deserted old age, like this heathen woman, may be in your 
power to determine 


(Photographs by Mr. Longenecker.) 





Progress and Problems in Our Congo Mission (Continued from page 216) 


CONGO’S GREATEST NEED 


We ask our friends and supporters at home to join 
us in thanksgiving to God for these tokens of His 
approval upon our united efforts this year to bring 
in His Kingdom. But the task is not yet completed. 
It is true that the influx of Western culture is playing 
havoc with many African customs, but daily we see 
that which forces us to remember and realize that 
this is still a heathen land in dire need of the Saviour. 
A short while ago the writer was near a native village 
and was kept awake by the heart-rending cries of a 
young woman in a near-by hut. An epileptic, she had 
fallen into the fire and been badly burned a few days 
before, but, because she would bring nothing in the 
marriage market, her relatives refused to take the 
trouble of carrying her in to the mission hospital 
where they knew she could get relief. 


For two years in our part of the Congo the cotton 
crop has been good. This enabled a polygamist with 
the labor of his twenty wives to add three more 
inmates to his harem. At one of our preaching 
points, twenty-five miles from Bibanga, a native 
woman was murdered by Lumpungu, the paramount 
chief of the Basonge people, long a cannibal tribe. 
This chief who can read and write and speak French 
fluently, placed his victim in his automobile and took 
her to his capital, which is also the state post of 
Kabinda. There her half-eaten body was discovered 
in his house. He was tried and convicted of canni- 
balism, and in September was publicly hanged by 
the government. 

It is patent that European education and culture 
will not in themselves change the hearts of men. The 
Africans need Christ, and He only can create clean 
hearts and renew right spirits within us and them. 





Word has been received of the death in Louisville, Kentucky, on February 9, 1937, 
of Rev. Calvin Norris Caldwell, for a long time one of our honored missionaries in 
China. Mr. Caldwell went out to China in 1889 and labored most acceptably as an 
evangelist in Hangchow and Taichow. For a number of years he was the Treasurer 
of our China Mission, with office in Shanghai. A fuller account of his life and service 


will appear in a later issue. 


H. Kerr TAYLor. 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


:—Rev. Joseph Hopper, Korea. 

2—Miss Frances Hesser, Brazil. 

4—Rev. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil. 

4—Mrs. Edward S. Currie, China. 

4—Mrs. H. L. Ross, Mexico. 

5—Rev. J. Y. McGinnis, China. 

6—Rev. W. C. Porter, Brazil (retired). 

g—Mrs. J. Tinsley Smith, Africa. 

g—Miss R. Elinore Lynch, China. 

g—Rev. John Morrison, Africa. 

1o—Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, China. 

11—Miss Edith Foster, Brazil. 

13—Mrs. J. S. Nisbet, Korea. 

14—Rev. C. N. Caldwell, China (retired). 
Home address care Miss M. W. Cald- 
well, Scottdale, Ga. 

15—Mrs. M. J. Daugherty, Brazil. 

17—Dr. Nettie D. Grier, China. 

18—Mrs. D. L. Williamson, Brazil. 


June 18—Dr. W. H. Venable, China (retired). 
Home address, Chatham, Va. 

June 19—Mr. Andrew Allison, China. 

June 22—Miss M. M. Johnston, China. 

June 22—Mrs. C. H. Smith, China. 

June 24—Rev. H. H. Bryan, Japan. 

June 25—Rev. B. C. Patterson, China. 

June 26—Dr. M. P. Young, China. 

June 27—Mrs. F. F. Baker, Brazil. 

June 28—Miss Katheryne L. Thompson, China. 


Epiror’s Notes—A Birthday Card, with signature only 
and unsealed, bearing a 14 cent stamp, may be mailed to 
any of the above, to the address which appears in the back 
of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, 
China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Mexico and Brazil. Star 
before the missionary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The 
home address will be supplied by the Educational Depart- 
ment, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. 





Catholics Increase, Protestants Decrease 
In the Belgian Congo 


ERHAPS no mission in all the world has greater 
p evidence of God’s blessing, or can show larger 

returns on the investment of men, money, and 
sacrificial prayers, than this mission in Congo Belge. 
In the last five years alone, we have received, in- 
structed, and tested converts up to the amazing total 
of 18,687, and have in addition some 36,000 cate- 
chumens already enrolled who are preparing for 
admission to the Church! 

Of the five “Station” or “Presbyterial Groups,” 
Luebo, opened in 1891, still remains vigorous and 
undaunted despite decimated budgets and forced 
under-staffing—as statistics make clear. For nearly 
50% of all baptisms and all native church contribu- 
tions have been reported from the “Mother Station.” 
The actual number of baptisms at Luebo alone for 
the last five years is 8,778; and of the 810,620 francs 
donated by the mission natives, Luebo group of 
churches gave 378,644 francs. The baptisms and the 
gifts exceed those of any other three stations com- 
bined, and this is cited as indisputable proof and 
promise of ever-increasing returns for all our stations 
with Increasing years. This mission has a great future 
ahead of it—if only Protestantism can be made to 
see it and to ask God for it. 

But the very greatness of our spectacular triumphs 


here have aroused the Romanists, and word comes 
from the 


¢m that neither men nor money will be spared 
7 wresting Congo Belge from the Protestants. They 
te making no idle boast, for every steamer from 


Europe is now crowded with priests and nuns, and 
the Belgian Government is spending millions in erect- 
ing schools, cathedrals, convents, and hospitals for 
these invading hosts. Last January, out of a total 
white population in Congo of 18,683, the priests 
numbered 2,320—whereas ALL Protestants workers 
of all nationalities combined numbered only 734 
(325 men, 409 women). And, whereas the Romanists 
are INcreasing by scores and hundreds, the Pro- 
testants are actually DEcreasing! Apparently they 
have also, as they claim, unlimited financial resources 
—whereas OUR budget is less than a third of what 
it was five years ago, despite our rapid expansion in 
territory and in the number of workers. 

The Romanists’ line of attack is through the 
schools, which, being increased almost ad infinitum, 
and scattered so as to touch every tiny hamlet, will 
ultimately, they plan, take away from us all the 
youth of the colony—and with the youth all hope 
for the future. They charge no tuition, provide 
equipment free, and are using every legitimate and 
illegitimate form of propaganda against us. Unless 
our Church awakes to our critical danger they will 
certainly succeed. 

Luebo Station has hundreds of villages on the 
“waiting list,” who are pathetically begging that we 
send them a teacher-evangelist so that they can be 
protected in their loyalty and have an open Bible. 
For the colonial law is that the children 7ust be sent 

(Continued on page 252) 





Centuries of Progress in Forty-Five Years 


By J. HERSHEY 


Ln us suppose that some African Rip Van 
Winkle (our African folks would pronounce it 
Lipa Vana Winkela) had fallen asleep in the 
year 1891, just a month before the arrival of Lapsley 
and Sheppard, the founders of our Africa Mission, 
at Luebo. And suppose that Lipa Vana Winkela had 
slept until 1936—a good long nap. 

Lipa wakes, rubs his eyes, moves his stiff joints, 
stretches, rises, and follows a near-by path into the 
Bakete village of Bena Kasenga. The picturesque 
village is in a different place. Perhaps it has been 
moved many times during his long nap, for a Bakete 
village can be moved in a few days. But the houses 
are of the same hand-woven sectional construction, 
men still wear the same little conical hats, many of 
the people continue to dress in the raffia cloth 
draped as they wore it 45 years ago. 

But Lipa finds ever so many changes, over- 
whelming changes. His old cronies are all gone, and 
his grandchildren and theirs now represent the vil- 
lage population. Some of the narrow footpaths are 
replaced by automobile roads, where queer machines 
come buzzing swiftly along; an airplane zooms over- 
head about once a week; a strange little wire is strung 
on iron poles through the village and away up the 
road. (It is the telephone line which connects with 
a distant radio station which in turn communicates 
with all the world. But there is no use telling this 
to old Lipa, it would only confuse him.) Slaves have 
been set free. In many another way life is, oh, so 
different. 

Lipa Vana Winkela learns that instead of a few 
traders down by the river there are now quite a 
number of white men’s trading posts, and oh, what 
wonderful things they have. A strong government 
post across the river directs the affairs of the people 
in a vast district. And on this side near the brow 
of the hill where there used to be a great forest, 
there is now located a large mission station with a 
number of white missionaries. These people are not 
like the white men Lipa knew in the old days. These 
men are not here for trade, but are truly the friends 
of the people. Near this mission station there has 
grown up a village of ten thousand native people of 
many tribes. They have come to settle near the 
mission. Some came from villages many days’ journey 
away. They have a doctor who has foreign wisdom. 
He has healed many of the Bena Kasenga. 

All of these new things astonish the old man. He 
puzzles over one change after another. But nothing 
puzzles him more than the fact that his own great- 


*Rev. J. Hershey Longenecker is Editor and Director of the 
Mission Press. 
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grandchildren have a wisdom that was absolutely un- 
known in his day. They know how to make paper 
talk, and it talks the native language. This strange 
talk is not heard with the ear, but is seen with the 
eye. He asks the boys about it. They show him 
schoolbooks and tell him about the great Luebo yil- 
lage schools where more than two thousand pupils 
are learning these things about books that talk their 
own language. But where do all these books come 
from? 

They tell Lipa that his grandson Kuete knows 
all about it. Where is Kuete? Kuete is at work at 
the Mission Press, and when he comes back from 
work Kuete will tell him about these things. 

In the afternoon Kuete returns. He sits down with 
the old man and answers questions while they eat 
heavy mush, dipped in chicken and palm oil gravy, 
and greens. But all that Kuete tells old Lipa seems 
so impossible, and he cannot understand it. So Kuete 
tells Lipa that in the morning they will go and see 
this thing about machines that make books that talk 
to the people in the native language. 

Early in the lovely summer morning they depart 
on their walk of nearly three miles to the Mission 
Press. After passing through long palm-lined village 
streets they reach missionary homes, and the church 
and the hospital, and at last the press. As they ap- 
proach, Lipa hears a strange chugging sound that 
frightens him. Oh, that is nothing, just the motor 
that turns the presses. Kuete takes him in first to 
see the white chief who is in charge of this press 
(the writer). This chief Kabemba (or Chicken- 
hawk) welcomes the old man, and bids him go see 
everything, first showing him the large room where 
stacks of books and cases of paper are stored on great 
hanging shelves to preserve them from termites. Oh, 
yes, Lipa knows about termites. Have they not 
made him plenty of trouble long ago? 

Shapete, the genial shop foreman, invites old Lipa 
in to the press room. They go into the composing 
room, where more than a dozen boys are at work 
setting type. Kuete has worked here for years. So 
he begins with great enthusiasm about these little 
pieces of metal in the type cases. He shows him 
that each one has some mark on the end, and each 
mark says something. Put five little pieces together 
like this, put on some ink, press the marks on paper, 
and it says “Kuete.” Old Lipa is astonished. He 
cannot understand it, but he sees it with his own eyés, 
and they all assure him it says Kuete. If only his old- 
time friends could have seen this. 


He is told that all the books and papers he saw 
in Kasenga village were printed here, and many more 
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besides. They show him the presses in operation, and 
he marvels at the way the clean white papers are fed 
rapidly through the machines and come out with the 
ability to talk the native language. 

Lipa sees the boys deftly folding the papers. He 
sees other boys cleverly sewing them and binding 
them together into strong books. He sees a boy 
making drawings, and is shown a large ink drawing, 
and then a small copy of it printed on the press. 
They show him the block from which the picture 
is printed. Then they ink it, and put it in the proof 
press and print a picture which they give him. He 
is much pleased, and marvels as he looks at his picture 
time and again. Then he is taken to the photo- 
engraving shop where two boys are engaged in 
making such metal plates to use for printing other 

ictures. 

Old Lipa rubs his eyes. He asks why these things 
are done. And Shapete and Mandungu sit down with 
him and patiently explain that all these things are 
done because God, the great Creator, loves their 
people. He sent His only Son Jesus to be the Saviour 
of all men, whether they be black or white, red or 

ellow on the outside. They show him also the 
wonderful Book of God which tells them all about it 
in their own language. 

Lipa is told that there are now many little schools 
all over the country to teach the native children to 
read, so they can read God’s Word for themselves. 
Shapete also shows him the Lumu Lua Bena Kasai 
(News of the People of the Kasai), the little paper 
which is printed here and which goes out every 
month to hundreds of villages and thousands of 
readers all over the country, from the Kasai River 
to away beyond the Lubilashi. The prime reason for 
printing this paper is to tell the people about their 
Saviour, and how to live for Him. 

Old Lipa gets drowsy, and they take him back 
to Kasenga. Day after day he sits there, sits and 
thinks, thinks and thinks, trying to understand these 
strange new things. If his old-time friends could only 
be here to see it all with him. Well may Lipa won- 
der, as time and again he says, “Ka, ka! Ka, ka!” 
For during the 45 years of his long nap an absolutely 
illiterate people has been given the whole Bible in 
the native language, dozens of books have been writ- 
ten and printed, a monthly periodical has been in- 
troduced, and all of these have been built into the 
life and thinking of thousands of people, scattered 
in hundreds of villages. What in most lands has rep- 
resented the development of centuries has here been 
done in 45 short years, and it is marvelous indeed. 

Nore: All of the books and booklets shown in the central 


photograph were printed by your press at Luebo, except the 


entire Bible, whi wilh ; 
Bible —" was printed in America by The American 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE J. LEIGHTON WILSON 
PRESS AT LUEBO, BELGIAN CONGO 
During the past six years the press has done printing in six 
different languages, some of them unknown to anyone at 
the press. ; 






* * * 





_ The staff consists of 33 native employes, and one mis- 
sionary. Much of the writing, of course, is done by other 
missionaries. : 





* * * 





To the surprise of many missionaries and others, certain 
natives have been found to have considerable artistic ability. 


Two of these are on the staff of the press. 
* * * 








The shop foreman, Shapete, though he speaks only one 
language, is able to do every operation it takes to make an 
original manuscript into a finished printed book bound for 


your library. A few others could do the same. 
* * * 








The prime objective of this press is to preach Jesus Christ 
as the only Saviour of men. But, as might be expected, the 
press is an important civilizing agency. Here, as elsewhere, 
many blessings accompany and flow from the gospel of 
Christ. 


Through the columns of our native language paper we are 
giving an opportunity for the development of native writers, 
who will later be able to write books for their own people 


more effectively than we can. 
a * * 







* * * 










We believe our little photo-engraving shop is unique. In 
it we are training Africans to help Africans in teaching by 
printed pictures. We hope to develop this ministry just as 
rapidly as means become available, and scatter its benefits in 


hundreds of villages and thousands of homes. 









The St. Clair Literature Fund, provided by Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. St. Clair of Tazewell, Virginia, enables us to 
carry in stock 51 different books and booklets printed at 
Luebo, for sale as called for, as well as the necessary paper 
stocks for carrying on the work. As books are sold the 


money reverts to this fund. 
+ * * 









Do natives readily learn the printing work? Yes. Do they 
like the work? They take to it like ducks to water. 
+ * * 







We have many unusual problems, for instance, rolle 
making. Printers usually depend on professional roller 
makers, but we must cast our own, as rollers will not keep 
if shipped from Europe or America. 

* * * 

Quite a number of the press employes engage in spare- 
time soul-winning work, hold meetings in other villages, sing 
in the choirs, and in other ways help in the work of the 
church. sat ak 










How is our literature disposed of? In general it is sold, at 
prices which cover only the cost of materials and the native 
labor. In this way practically none of our product is wasted, 
as books paid for are apt to be used. Our people are very 


poor. it ta 


We print a Sunday-school lesson quarterly which is given 
free to teachers. The Lamu Lua Bena Kasai is sold far below 
cost, as it takes the place of free tract distribution. Subsidies 
for these two items come from the general mission budget, 
which is only one of many uses for your much-needed 


foreign mission offerings. 
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“Why Do the Heathen Rage?” 


By Roy F. CLeveLanp* 









REPLY for heathen Africa, and in the words of 
the author of the above interrogation: “The 
heathen are sunk down in the pit that they made.” 

What a fathomless pit it seems to us missionaries 
as we strive through the urge of the gospel message 
to lift the heathen out of the abyss, an insuperable 
abyss, whose slippery walls are blackened with the 
mold of ignorance and superstition, and whose 
corrupt depths are saturated with the mire of evil 
customs, traditions, and every other symbol of human 
weakness and defeat. 

Recently, in Tshikoko’s village, where I spent the 
night, two mothers, with generations of heathen 
background and only a few months of Christian in- 
struction, were brought before us by the native elders 
of the church for reproof and censure. In the arms 
of each mother was the clinging form of a sickly, 
emaciated infant. Charge against them: Planting a 
Muabi tree and sacrificing a chicken to appease the 
vexed spirits of some departed ancestors who were 
causing the illness of the children. Actual malady of 
the children: Hookworms. The mothers were 
reprimanded as believers and implored to go im- 
mediately to the mission doctor with the sick babies. 
But could we be over-harsh and severe with them? 
They desired to be Christians, but heathen influence, 
plus inborn mother love, drove them to follow the 
only course which heathenism had to offer. 

Nkuba is the lightning spirit. He is responsible for 
lightning disasters. The enemy is warned to look out 
for Nkuba now that he has his “number.” The 
bewildered man lives in a state of constant terror, 
pe He during the terrific rain-storms, which 
come often during the rainy season. There are so 
many cases the natives can cite of those who have 
been killed by lightning after having thus been 


*Rev. R. F. Cleveland is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Lubondai, Congo Belge. 
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A heathen home sur- 
rounded by fetishes 


threatened, that you might as well argue with the 
wind as try to convince them that Nkuba is a myth. 
Those of us who have lived out here in Africa and 
have experienced the violence of tropical storms can 
keenly sympathize with the deluded, terror-stricken 
native. Added to the roar of the storm can be heard 
the weird cries of the frightened natives as they rush 
out with large knives in their hands, cutting the air 
above their heads, as they cry to the spirits to restrain 
the lightning. 

But lightning, while one of the most dreaded foes, 
is not their only fear. Death-carrying spirits lurk in 
every nook and corner. There is a constant dread 
of them. There is no such thing as a natural occur- 
rence in connection with sickness, accident or death. 
All such misfortunes are the result of evil spirits, and 
every person is subject to “spells,” enchantments, 
and conjures, due to the work of evil spirits. Fetishes 
and charms must be worn to appease them. Only the 
witch-doctor and sorcerer have the power to make 
these charms which control the evil spirits. Thus, 
the traffic in fetishes and charms is commercialized 
to the mth degree, and the deluded people become 
enslaved to the witch-doctors who play upon their 
superstition. What a release it is to those who, drawn 
by the power of the gospel, lose faith in these super- 
stitions and take hold of Jesus! Surely our Saviour 
knew what He was talking about when He declared 
to Nicodemus, “Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.” It is like a new birth 
to one of these natives to be released from the 
bondage of the witch-doctor. 

I witnessed such a rebirth recently in the village of 
Bena Bitende. Kabanda, an old gray-haired man, was 
in the Inquirer’s Class. I was examining him for 
baptism. He seemed sad and woeful. I asked him if 
he had given up all for Christ. He was doubtful, and 
in our heart-searching talk, he admitted that he still 
retained two fetishes in his house, J Jeft it for him to 
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decide whether or not he was ready to surrender 
them to Christ. He went out and was soon back with 
the two new fetishes. They had cost him two 
kens each. But he decided definitely and will- 


chic : 
ingly to give them up. As he laid them down a 
beam of light came over his face. He was not the 


same man. He was like one born again, and his very 
face expressed it. He gave a wonderful testimony 
that afternoon. I have never seen a human face so 
enraptured with joy and ecstacy. God had touched 
his heart and my faith was enriched as I looked upon 
him. 

It costs much for a native of Africa to become a 
Christian in the true sense. From infancy his body is 
covered with charms and rubbed with filthy oils and 
concoctions manufactured by the witch-doctor to 
keep away death. As he grows up, his heart is con- 
stantly filled with superstitious fears of lurking spirits 
ready to pounce upon him. 

For you of Christian America, who have lived 
from birth under the influence of the gospel, it is 
tremendously difficult to visualize the awful depths 
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of sin into which heathenism can seduce a people. 
When misfortune, calamity, or death visits your 
home, there are hundreds of Christian friends ready 
to offer a sympathetic hand. Then, too, you know 
a loving Heavenly Father upon whom you can lean 
for comfort and consolation. 

But heathen Africa, lost in the abyss of sin, void 
of any knowledge of God’s wonderful love, and of 
Christ’s sacrifice, gropes about with outstretched 
hands, hopelessly waiting for the day! Is it any 
wonder that a people in such a lamentable condition 
“rage” and “imagine a vain thing”? 

We cannot believe that the native of Africa, in 
his present state, is what God made him. His de- 
graded and shameful physical and spiritual condition 
is due to generations of darkness and sin. Humanly 
speaking, his case seems hopeless. But when we re- 
member the power of the gospel, its effect upon the 
lives of people whom we know, and upon our own 
lives, we take courage. This gospel we preach is 
not ours but God’s, and we know that it is “the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 





Wild Animals and Wild People 


By MarcueritEe Park DELANpD* 


F psa What does that word bring to mind? 
Jungles, wild animals, and wilder people? 
They are here in some places, quite true, but 
that is not all. I am sitting on the porch of a one- 
room state resthouse in a village which is situated on 
the brow of the hill, or rather divide, for as I lift my 
eyes I look to the right and see a few scattered stick 
and mud huts, grass-covered, in the foreground, but 
on beyond are gently rolling plains perhaps ten miles 
or so away. Only a few scattered trees are here. 
Straight ahead plains stretch again, though a little 
more wooded in this direction. 
. To the left a lovely valley stretches out. A lake 
is down there, a river, some trees, on across to blue 
hills in the far distance. There is no jungle in this 
part of Congo. Two hundred miles away is my 
home in the midst of the forest. We are on the 
border of the big equatorial jungle, there are no such 
Spaces to gaze upon, perhaps that is why I am enjoy- 


Ing it so. 

Wild animals? Oh, yes, they are here. I have seen 
a leopard, an antelope, water buck, buffalo—but they 
were all dead. Crocodiles, elephants, lions are all out 
there some place, but if you want to see a live one, 


ee 


*Mrs. L. G. DeLand j i issi 
Belgian aes is an educational missionary located at Bulape, 











A Congo widow 
in mourning 





you must turn hunter and go after them—at least in 
this section of Congo. 
Wild people? Perhaps the woman we passed this 
morning would qualify. Her hair matted, her body 
smeared with yellow paint from head to foot, 
clothed with only a brief loin cloth, and a braided 
rope across her breasts and around her waist twice. 
However, as we passed and smiled, she smiled back. 
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She is merely in mourning for her dead husband. In 
six months she can remove the signs of her widow- 
hood and remarry if she cares to. 

Or perhaps the two old men here in this village 
would qualify. Both old, grizzled, one with teeth 
filed to points. They grin as they tell you of the 
good old days. “We would catch a man, cut off 
his hands, cut off his feet, cut off his head. Then we 
would eat him! Yes indeed we have eaten human 
flesh many times. We helped the slave raiders too. 
Many traded us guns for people. Ten people—one 
gun.” Two boasting old men—perfectly harmless, 
quite friendly. 

No they are not wild. Queer customs—awful cus- 
toms, yes. 

An old woman lies dying here in this same village. 
No one will touch her. She has a curse. Her husband 
was killed by lightning, her house was burned, she 
was burned too but recovered. Now she has dysen- 
tery, but nobody will help her. Why was she struck 
by lightning if she isn’t a witch? 
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For the past two days we have been in anothe; 
large village back there. There are many friendly 
fat, bright-eyed children there. But we also saw ie 
pitiful little creatures, just skin and bones. Mother 
and father dead—nobody cares. No mother will take 
them, if she does her own children will die. There 
is medicine all around the dead father’s house—ty 
protect the children—but it doesn’t seem to be very 
effective. 

Heathen, helpless, hopeless, but not wild. In this 
same village for two years there has been no native 
preacher. In eighteen months a missionary has spent 
only one night there. What can you hope for? “How 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher?” 
We marvel to find a group gathered on Sunday after- 
noon numbering over fifty, who have heard, who 
have believed, who have been faithful, and who have 
gathered to take communion together, in remen- 
brance of Him who died that ALL might live. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 


From Brazit—Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Lane. 
Rev. and Mrs. George H. Hurst. 
Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Davis. 
Miss Margaret Moore Douglas. 


DEPARTURES 


RETURNING FROM FURLOUGH— 
Dr. and Mrs. R. T. Shields, China. 
Mrs. J. M. Blain, China. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil. 


New Misstonaries— 

Rev. Milton L. Daugherty, new missionary to 
West Brazil. Mr. Daugherty was born in St. 
Louis, Mo., and was educated in the public 
schools, graduating from Washington Univer- 
sity. He received his theological education at 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 

inia. 

Mrs. Carrie Daffin Daugherty, new missionary to 
West Brazil. Mrs. Daugherty was born in Villa 
Americana, Brazil, and is the daughter of Rev. 


Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. Daugherty 


and Mrs. R. D. Daffin, who were missionaries to 
Brazil for some years. She received her educa- 
tion at Gammon Institute, Lavras, Brazil, Palmer 
College, Mitchell, and the Assembly’s Training 
School. She and Mr. Daugherty are going out 
as evengelistic missionaries and will be stationed 
for their first year of language study 2 
Patrocinio, West Brazil Mission. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1935—March 1, 1936 
Receipts—April 1, 1936—March 1, 1937 


Increase for eleven months 


$446,507.24 
484,606.72 


$ 38,099.48 
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HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















A Whirlwind in the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund Campaign 


By Mary B. 


Tue Task 


Li “Whirlwind Campaign” for the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund was launched among the young 
people of the Decatur Presbyterian Church, 
Decatur, Georgia, on January 17, by the Cabin 
Class, which is the Senior Young People’s group of 
the church. L. N. Hutchinson, Jr., is president of 
this class, which is the provision made by the church 
for young people above college age but too young 
for the Adult Department. Thirteen of these young 
people are teachers in the Sunday school, and the 
class conducts a rural area Sunday school on the 
Covington road, each Sunday afternoon. 

To make plans, to make adequate preparation, and 
to carry through these plans, all in the two weeks 
allotted to the class for this project, required inten- 
sive work, and the results are not fully recorded at 
the writing of this report. 

For this “Whirlwind Campaign,” simple goals 
were suggested, as follows: 

1. Every young person in the church informed 
concerning the M. A. F. (247 are enrolled.) 

2 Every young person reading the leaflet, “Get- 
ting Acquainted with the Ministers’ Annuity Fund.” 
(235 read it.) 

}- Every young person giving to the M. A. F. a 
cash contribution to help establish the Accrued 
Liability Fund. (To date, 188 have given.) 

4. A definite program of prayer for God's 
guidance in and blessing on the campaign. 

After prayerful consideration of the leaders, this 
project and the plan were presented to the class on 
— 17, and it was voted to conduct the cam- 

aign. 


PREPARATION 


“ . . . ° 
An adventure in faith—begun in prayer, contin- 


*M; ei ‘ 
sae Crawford is Director of Young People’s Work, in the 
ie — Church at Decatur, Georgia. She was responsible for 
wis ine educational project, and wrote the play used in enlisting 
interest of young people’s groups. 


CRAWFORD* 


ued in prayer, this task will be completed in prayer” 
is the ideal slogan. Before the class actually began 
the program of education in the M.A.F. plan, a pe- 
riod was spent in prayer, and instructions concern- 
ing the method were given. The “Whirlwind Cam- 
paign” was placed on the prayer lists of each coun- 
cil member, and at the council meeting on January 
26, a special season of prayer for it was observed. In 
the vesper meeting of the 24th, a time was reserved 
for special prayer for the campaign, and a group 
met for a brief prayer service on January 28 at 
7:00 P. M. 
THe MetHop 


What was the method used? To a member of the 
class was assigned a class in the Intermediate or Sen- 
ior Department, and each was to do two things—in- 
form the Intermediates and Seniors concerning the 
Ministers’ Annuity Plan, and secure their offering 
for the fund. On Sunday morning, January 24, 
these class members, being supplied with lists of their 
assigned classes, went before them and by various 
methods presented the “Getting Acquainted” leaflet, 
reading it with the Intermediates and Seniors and 
explaining and answering questions as desired. The 
same leaflet was presented to the Young People’s De- 
partment through the four class presidents. During 
the following week those not present at Sunday 
school were contacted by the Cabin Class mem- 
bers, and the final result was that 235 young people 
out of 247 in the Young People’s Division read the 
leaflet. The young people were informed that the 
offering would be received on the following Sunday, 
and the envelopes were distributed. 

The campaign was brought to a close on January 
31 with an assembly of the Young People’s Division, 
at which time a playlet, “Getting into the Game,” 
prepared by the young people, was presented by 
them, and the offering received. One hundred 
eighty-six young people joined in the service, and 
the offering has totaled to date, $50.49. 
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The Junior Choir, composed of members of the 
Senior and Young People’s Departments, was asked 
to help in this way—to write a 50-word statement of 
the value of the M.A.F. to the church or the minis- 
ter, or of the reason for establishing it. These papers 
were to be statements of the attitude and conviction 
of the young people themselves, and will be used in 
publicity for the M.A.F. in the church. One is as 
follows, submitted by a member of the Senior De- 
partment: 


“Tue Ministers’ ANNUITY FuND: Its NECEsSsITY” 

“I am so glad that the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
Plan is being continued in our church. I have al- 
ways thought that it was unfair to the preachers 
to expect them to live on a few cents a day when 
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their active service is over. Just because they ar 
real Christians and do not mind worn shoes, scan 
food, and shabby clothes, is no reason in the worl 
why we, who are supposed to be real Christians, 
too, should not support them in a substantial way.” 


This has been a rich experience and will serve as 
an impetus to carry the church on to completion of 
her task. The “Whirlwind Campaign,” as such, may 
be over, but interest in the M.A-F. has just been 
aroused, or spurred on to greater zeal, as the case 
may be. It is the hope of the Decatur Cabin Clas 
that young people in the entire Southern Church 
may find this report helpful and will improve on 
these methods. We must complete the task this year, 
and we can unitedly, and in prayer. 





The April Topic in 


UR program topic for the April Auxiliary 
meeting is: “Using or Losing Our College 
Students.” At first sight one might be tempted 

to say, “Here is another of those programs impos- 
sible for the small auxiliary!” But just because we 
know that many of our small auxiliaries have not 
more than one or two, and some of them not a sin- 
gle college student in their church, we believe that 
the smallest auxiliary can make of this program an 
illuminating study. 

What can a small auxiliary do with this topic? 
First, realize that if, at present, there are only one or 
two, or even no college students in your church, 
this will not always be so. If there are children in 
your church this condition is not going to continue. 
For these reasons: college enrollment is growing all 
over the country; student help is available in many 
forms and parents, and the young people themselves, 
are realizing that the boy or girl who has special 
training for his or her work, has a far better chance 
for steady employment and “the more abundant life” 
than has his untrained friend. One of the reasons be- 
hind the tremendous interest in Adult Education is 
the desire to help men and women recover their lost 
opportunities in not having had enough education 
and training for the lives they are called on to live. 

Here are a few suggestions which we hope will 
suggest better ones to you. Ask one or two of your 
best workers to help you in this. You might also, 
since it would concern the whole community, ask 
women of other churches to join with you in this 
study. 

From the superintendent of your Sunday school 
get the number of children on your rolls, from in- 
fancy to twenty-five years of age. In this group are 


the Small Auxiliary 


your present and potential college students and 
leaders. Then make a second list of the indispensable 
persons in your community, the people without 
whom you could not raise your children or at all 
live “the good life.” This list would almost certainly 
begin with, the minister, the doctor, the teacher— 
spirit, body, mind—they must be cared for. 

Your minister—to be the right one for you—must 
have a college and theological seminary degree. Your 
doctor must have his medical college degree, and an 
interneship in a hospital, before he will be allowed 
to take his State Board examination. 

Your public-school teacher must have a four-years 
course in the State Teachers’ College, with frequent 
courses at summer schools, before she can teach your 
children. These three are the great human ministries, 
and for all three we have the supreme example in 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

But the colleges and specialized training schools 
affect your community in other ways. There is the 
public-health nurse. In addition to the training re- 
quired of every nurse, she must have had courses in 
sanitation, hygiene, and social relations for her 
work. 

There is your lawyer. He may not live in your 
community, but you need him for wills and deeds 
and business dealings. If you live in the country, 
there are the men and women sent out from time to 
time by your State Agricultural College to teach bet- 
ter methods of farming, dairying, and _poultry- 
raising, who lead the boys and girls in the wonderful 
achievements of the 4-H Clubs. Every one of these 
men and women, with others not mentioned, who 
are indispensable to any living and growing Amet- 
ican community, are college-trained. (This word, 
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“college,” covers a wide field.) They have been 
trained for their lifework, and their influence is far 
out of proportion to their numbers. 

You agree to all this—now for doing something 
about it. If you have even one college student who 
may be at home for awhile next summer, try to en- 
list him now for service with the young people and 
children of your church. And, i ve should hap- 
pen to have some student who has finished with col- 
lege and is at home for awhile before going on into 
some chosen work, ask him or her to help you with 
this program, telling your auxiliary members how 
the home church can help the college student. 

But, if no present-day students are available, ask 
one of the “indispensables” to come and talk to you 
at your meeting. Your minister could tell you why 
the Presbyterian Church lays such stress on educa- 
tion; why John Knox insisted that a schoolhouse 
should stand next to every church; why these three, 
the home, the church, the school, should work to- 
gether for time and for eternity. 




















Your public-school teacher could tell you how 
you can help to develop the reading of good books, 
the seeing of good pictures, the love of knowledge, 
in your own and other children. 









Your doctor or your public-health nurse could 
tell you how you can help in making health condi- 
tions better in your community and in giving aid to 
underprivileged children, showing you how to make 
your community a clean and wholesome place for 
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children to be born into. The most elementary laws 
of sanitation are to be found in the early books of 
the Old Testament and the incentive for keeping 
them is stated in these words: 

“For the Lord thy God walketh in the midst of 
thy camp ... therefore shall thy camp be holy: that 
he see no unclean thing in thee and turn away from 
thee.” 

“This will not always be so”—that any auxiliary 
has no college students in its church. They are com- 
ing, and it is you who can make the way open for 
them. It has been said that the only exports for 
which Scotland is notable are her men and women. 
Perhaps this distinction has come because for gen- 
erations it has been the passionate desire of many a 
poor and humble Scottish home that a “college lad- 
die” should come out of it, and his family counted no 
sacrifice too costly, if thereby he might have his 
chance. 

No one would ever have heard of the tiny hamlet 
of Blantyre except that a Scotch lad from a poor 
weaver’s home dreamed of getting an education and 
serving God in the world with it. Today the whole 
world has heard of Blantyre—just because it was the 
birthplace of David Livingstone. These things have 
happened before. They will happen again in God’s 
own good time. Make a place in your church now 
for the college students—if you have them. If not, 
make it for those who are coming. Who knows 
but that it might happen again—in your own small 
church and community? 





W: WANT to call your attention to three 
brief articles in our department this month: 

first, please read the one which tells of the 
way in which the young people of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Decatur, Georgia, have enlisted 
the young people of that church for the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund. You will help not only the young 
people of your church but the older ones, too, in 
completing the quota of their church. We suggest 
that you order a few copies of our prayer leaflet, 
Low Lies the Pillar Until—,” and give them to 
some of the shut-ins in your church who will pray 
very earnestly for the success of the Ministers’ An- 


nutty Fund in their own church and in other 
churches. 
















For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 


Then we call your attention to two other articles: 
“The April Topic in the Small Auxiliary,” and “We 
Are Proud of These Churches.” 

The April topic for the auxiliary is “Using or 
Losing Our College Students.” We are hoping that 
the small auxiliaries, with very few and sometimes 
not even one college student in their churches, 
through the use of their own creative and original 
talents will make this program a very illuminating 
and challenging experience for their members. 

“Pray! for the earth has many a need. 
Pray! for prayer is vital deed. 

Pray! for God in heaven hears. 

Pray! for prayer will move the spheres. 
Pray! for praying leads to peace. 

Pray! for praying gives release.” 



















Che Fellowship of Prayer 


To Him all life was Beauty. The sun upon the hills, Joy in healing broken hearts: manhood’s noble 
The sweeping shadows, and the winding lane. strife: 


Morning He loved, with dew-drops on the flowers, All the wonder and the beauty of a sacred human 
Evening, with sunset, and soft warm April rain. life. 
Friends He found in lepers stumbling to Him, 


Love in those who hate, grace in sinners’ eyes. He walked the common lanes, the city streets 
Dawn He saw, with all earth’s new-born glory, He trod, 


Twilight, and darkness, and hope in human sighs. And in His heart was Beauty—the Beauty born 
Youth was His, and springtime and music in the trees: of God. 


Life was His, and sunshine, and the murmuring of the 
bees: —NorMan Ar-ex in the British Weekly. 


Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children with her sons, worshipping him, and desiring 
a certain thing of him. 


And he said unto her, What wilt thou? She saith unto him, Grant that these my two sons may 
sit, the one on thy right hand, and the other on thy left, in thy kingdom... 


And when the ten heard it, they were moved with indignation against the two brethren. 


But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise do- 
minion over them, and they that are great exercise authority upon them. 


But it shall not be so among you: but whosoever will be great among you, let him be your min- 
ister; 


And whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant: 


Even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran- 
som for many —Matt. 20:20, 21, 24-28. 


Do not let us forget that, apart from any conscious acts, the mere being good—that is being like 
Jesus Christ—is itself a noble ministry. The church lacks this probably more than visible activities. 
Eloquence, learning, money, bustling energy are often to be met with, but we sorely need a multiply- 
ing of good people who daily display the spirit of their Lord, and who by their holy lives disinfect 
the moral atmosphere and sweeten the air in every home and office they enter. If you are filled with 
the grace of Jesus Christ, if wherever you dwell you are sweet-tempered, gentle-hearted, pure as the 
lily, honest as the day, nice to live with, carrying about with you the subtle influence of one who has 
come from the presence of unstained holiness and ineffable love, you will be more persuasive than 
any orator, more influential than any writer, and because people believe in you they will believe in 
your Lord. Thank God, there are many such witness bearers. They love in spite of unworthiness, 
as Jesus loves; they are patient with inconstancy and irritability; they smooth the roughnesses of life 
with gentle hand; their sweet voices sing a song of hope where despondency broods; their presence 
abashes impure thoughts, and their serenity tells of the peace which passes all understanding. 


True and abiding greatness is gained through such loving ministry as Jesus Christ exemplified. It 
has often been remarked that the Greek word translated “minister” is never associated in the New 
Testament with an evil spirit or with a wicked man. It is a sacred word. We read of angels who 
came from heaven to minister to their Lord—and in the Epistle to the Hebrews they are described as 


ministering spirits. So that to minister to others is to engage in angelic service—to minister even as 
Jesus did. 


—From The Possibilities of Obscure Lives by ALFRED RowLAND. 
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We are giving below brief reports from churches 
which made a specially fine use of their college stu- 
dents last summer. No doubt there were others of 
which we did not hear. We are hoping that this 
next summer a much larger number will engage in 
this splendid enterprise of relating their returning 
college students to the home church, with mutual 


benefit to both: 


The Church of The Covenant, Wilmington, N. C., 
J. Harry Whitmore, Minister. 

“We had twenty-eight girls and, boys at college last ses- 
sion. Of these, ten were not here at all last summer. Of the 
remaining eighteen, sixteen rendered definite service for a 
shorter or longer period, leaving only two whom we were 
unable to reach. This service was rendered in the Sunday 
school as substitute teachers, in the young people’s organiza- 
tions, in the office, etc., and I want to say that on the whole 
it was a very fine type of service. We frequently line up 
some of our college students for this definite work before 
they come home from college.” 


First Church, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
Wade H. Boggs, Minister. 

“[ sent out to our college students a call for a conference, 
and held a conference with those who came. Last year we 
had a total of forty-nine young people at college. A close 
check-up disclosed the fact that eleven of these were away 
from home this summer at school or work, leaving us a net 
of thirty-eight to attempt to enlist. We succeeded in enlist- 
ing twenty-eight of these. 

“Of these, five worked in our vacation church school, 
four ushered, three acted as substitute teachers, seven pre- 
pared and led worship services, one engaged in publicity 
work, five served as departmental officers in the church 
school, one as a regular teacher in the Sunday school and 
three in the chorus choir.” 


Central Church, Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
Chris Matheson, D. D., Minister. 


“There was only one student who did not participate in 
this student-service project. All the others entered into it 
with zeal and enthusiasm. Some definite work makes them’ 
more vitally interested. We try to keep in touch with them 
all winter, too. 

“Six of our girl students rendered these services: Played 
the piano for Sunday school, helped with the vacation 
church school, sang in choir, pianist for Junior Department, 
taught in Junior Department for six Sundays, served as 
leader for young people’s vesper meeting, as substitute 
Sunday-school teacher and assisted in production of young 
people's play. The four young men rendered these services 
for one or more times: Served as Sunday-school secretary; 
taught in Sunday school, played the piano when needed, 
sang in choir, helped in Junior Department all summer. One 
young man preached twice for pastors, once at vesper service 
and once at morning worship. Also helped his mother write 
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history of the local church. Another used his car in bringing 
people to church services and activities.” 


Highland Park Church, Dallas, Texas, 
Thomas W. Currie, Minister. 


“We have for a number of years given a share of the work 
of the church to those college students who are at home in 
the summer. We have always made a real effort to have 
some kind of communication go to them every week when 
they are gone from us, so that when they come home they 
are usually ready to assume their share of responsibility. In 
vacation church school, every summer, they are very active. 
In fact most of the work has been done by this group. 
Always any recreational activity for the Children’s Division 
in the summer will have some of the college students as 
helpers. Most of the regular and extra mimeographing in 
the church office is done by this group. They also prepare 
and file for use in the winter months all kinds of material 
used in the office, such as report blanks and record blanks 
for every department of the church (we make our own). 
The college group had charge of the evening church service 
at least twice this past summer—and they are good at that. 
The church office at Highland Park has for a number of 
years been a gathering place for the young people. Nearly 
every afternoon will bring several of them for fellowship, for 
work, and for study. This gives those who love them and 
want to help them a splendid opportunity to have some 
worth-while contacts with them, makes them feel that the 
church is their own, and develops a fellowship with their 


own group that is most valuable. ; 
Ruth S. Parks, Director. 


Central Church, Kansas City, Missouri, 
J. Layton Mauze, Minister. 


“Before the first college term ended, there went out from 
the office of our director of Religious Education, six letters 
to various of our college students seeking to enlist them as 
instructors in our vacation church school. A number of our 
students assisted ably in this school. We were gratified by 
the capable assistance these students rendered, as well as by 
the spirit with which they entered into it. 

“Under the direction of three of our college students, a 
weekly paper for the Young People’s Department was capa- 
bly edited and printed, being distributed without charge to 
all who cared to read it. This served to weld together the 
young people in more intimate tie, as well as being a publi- 
cation which contained information of common interest to 
all the young people. 

“We had excellent representation at the various confer- 
ences held during the summer, and our college students gave 
the reports from these conferences at two Wednesday even- 
ing prayer services in a most interesting fashion. 

“A number of the college people have taken part in the 
regular Sunday evening vesper services which we have been 
having out of doors since the weather has been so extremely 
hot. These programs have been interestingly and helpfully 
handled by the college students. 

D. H. Edington, Jr., Student Summer Supply. 
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The Vacation Church School’ 


HE term “vacation 
church school’’ is the 
resent-day designa- 
tion of what has been fa- 
miliarly known as _ the 
“daily vacation Bible 
school” or “summer Bible 
school,” or sometimes 
shortened to the term 
“Bible school.” The 
change in name is in the 
interest of clarity and to 
show the unity of purpose. 
Through the suggestion in 
the old titles one might be 
led to think that vacation 
time was the only time 
when the Bible was stud- 
ied and that it had exclu- 
sive right to the name 
Bible school. The 
Church’s program, with 
the Bible as the textbook, 
carries out its complete 
program through the 
church school with paral- 
lel organizations—the 
Sunday church school, 
and the vacation church 
school, and at times the 
weekday church school. 
The church school, 
through its various organ- 
izations, gives opportuni 


for an integration of the study of the Bible with all 
age-groups. The governing body of the church is 
the session, while the governing body of the church 
school is the session and the church-school council 


of the local church. 


*Taken from a pamphlet on the Vacation Church School, which 
may be obtained by writing to the Executive Committee of Religious 


Education and Publication. 





VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS FOR 1936* 


Synod Number of schools Total enrollment 





Alabama 2,397 





Appalachia 1,643 





Arkansas 670 





Florida 237 





Georgia 2,610 





Kentucky 3,900 





Louisiana 2,245 





Mississippi 806 





Missouri 123 





North Carolina 





Oklahoma 





Snedecor Memorial 





South Carolina 





Tennessee 





Texas 





Virginia 





West Virginia 23 











Total 479 


*Reported before February 1, 1937. 








THE VALUE OF THE Vaci- 
TION CHURCH SCHOOL 


The vacation is a time 
of leisure for the children 
of a community. Very 
soon after school is out 
children begin to feel that 
they have nothing to do 
to occupy their hands, 
their minds, and their 
powers. Many church 
leaders have taken advan- 
tage of this opportunity 
by providing consecutive 
periods when groups of 
children can meet for 
Christian training. This is 
a time when mature and 
immature persons venture 
forth together to make 
discoveries. The older per- 
son constantly seeking to 
interpret these discoveries 
to the younger person. 
Together they face actual 
life problems in quest of a 
Christian solution. 

The sessions in a vaca- 
tion church school, which 
are usually held from nine 
to twelve o’clock for at 
least five consecutive days, 
provide longer periods 


than the Sunday-school sessions do. This longer 
period of time is an advantage over the short, in- 
terrupted teaching periods of the Sunday church 
school. Because of the long, consecutive periods of 


time, the vacation school offers teachers and pupils 


a chance to learn to live the Christian life by living 
it. These lengthened periods have another advan- 


tage in that they enable a group to work in an at- 
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mosphere of freedom and informality. The long, 
daily sessions, the freedom of the children from the 
necessity of attending upon any other school, the 
atmosphere of joyous informality, all make for a 
continuous and steadily increasing interest and ex- 

rience not possible in any other type of school. 

Another, and perhaps the greatest, value of the 
vacation church school, is the opportunity it gives 
for reaching the unreached. Here may be established 
contacts which will result in a full acceptance of 
Jesus as Saviour and Lord and in a permanent and 
loyal church-school relationship. Through the help 
siven in the vacation school, leaders may be encour- 
aged and stimulated to do more effective teaching 
throughout the year in the Sunday church-school 
sessions. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


The objectives of religious education used for the 
present working purpose, for the church school 
which includes Sunday, vacation and weekday 
church-school sessions, are as follows: 


1. To foster in children a consciousness of God 
the Father as a reality in human experience and a 
sense of personal relationship to him. 

2, To develop in children such an understanding 
and appreciation of the personality, life, and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as will result 
in acceptance of him as Saviour and Lord and in 
conduct that shows love and loyalty to him and his 
cause. 

3. To foster in children a consciousness that God’s 
presence with them, in’ the person of the Holy 
Spirit, has the power to help bring about a progres- 
sive and continuous development of character in 
harmony with the teaching and example of Jesus, 
resulting in a continued effort on their part to be 
Christlike in all their relationships. 

4. To develop in children the ability and the dis- 
position to help make the ideal of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhaad of man a reality in their 
own world. 

5. To develop in children a growing ability and 
disposition to participate in the organized society of 
Christians—the church. 

6. To guide children into the Christian interpre- 
tation of life and the universe that reveals God’s 
purposes and plans, and into a conscious effort to do 
their part in the carrying out of these plans. 

7. To give children an increasing knowledge, un- 
derstanding, and love of the Bible as the inspired 

ord of God, the record of the way of salvation, 
and the Guidebook for everyday living; and to guide 


them to an intelligent appreciation of other records 
of Christian experience. 
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Nore.—It should be kept in mind that the accom- 
plishment of the objectives stated above will be a 
gradual development throughout the twelve years of 
childhood. Some of the ultimate goals will not be 
reached until later childhood, or even not until youth 
or adult life. : 

The seventh objective states an aim in regard to 
the Bible. It should be remembered, however, that 
this aim deals merely with the knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the Bible, and that all of the objectives 
are but the teachings of the Bible as they have to do 
with the various relationships of life. Nor can a sin- 
gle one of the objectives be achieved without the 
use of the Bible, made effective by the Holy Spirit. 


SETTING UP A VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


One of the essentials for having a good school is 
to begin early in making plans. Since the vacation 
church school comes under the jurisdiction of the 
session of the church and the church-school coun- 
cil, it would be wise to get the approval of those 
groups before any definite steps are taken. The ses- 
sion may authorize the church-school council to 
supervise the movement and appoint a steering com- 
mittee. 

The steering committee may include the church- 
school superintendent, the director of religious edu- 
cation (if there is one), the secretary of religious ed- 
ucation in the auxiliary, a representative from the 
children’s division, and a representative from the 
young people’s division. In small churches, where 
these are not available, interested persons, such as 
the general superintendent, secretary of religious 
education from the auxiliary, and a teacher from 
the children’s group and also one from the young 
people’s group may constitute this committee. 


Begin Planning Early 


The committee planning for the vacation church 
school should be appointed early. Some leaders have 
found that the best time to plan for next year’s vaca- 
tion church school should be immediately at the 
close of the one being held. In this way the weak- 
nesses of the school just closed may be overcome and 
the good results may be conserved and built upon 
for the future school. In churches which have never 
had a school, as well as those that have had one, it is 
important to begin planning and to secure teachers 
early. One way for any prospective leader to be- 
come better fitted for the work is to take leadership- 
training courses. Workers with children under 
twelve years of age should take such a course as 
“Teaching Children,” and should read the free 
pamphlet, “The Church’s Program for Its Children,” 
and at least one of the departmental pamphlets. 
Teachers of Intermediates or older groups should 
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take such a leadership-training course as “Teaching 
Youth,” and read the free pamphlet, “Introduction 
to Kingdom Highways.” 


Selecting Leaders 


The work of the vacation church school calls for 
the very best type of leadership. Guiding the in- 
terest of boys and girls successfully for three hours 
a day over a period of time requires as much, if not 
more, skill than guiding their interest for just one 
hour once a week. It is wise, if possible, to have the 
same leaders who are with the pupils in Sunday ses- 
sions to work in the vacation church school. In some 
schools the superintendent (or “leading-teacher” ) 
in a department can help but the regular assistants 
may be unavailable. In such cases college students 
who have a religious background are often available 
and make splendid helpers where adequate guidance 
is given by the one in charge. In one church where 
this plan was tried there was a conference for leaders 
of each age-group held at the close of each day’s 
session during the school. At this conference they 
talked over the procedures of the day and made plans 
for the session of the following day. A vital part of 
the conference was a period of prayer where the 
leaders asked for guidance in their planning and their 
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teaching. It is needless to say that new leaders were 
being skillfully developed in this church and tha 
the lives of both boys and girls and leaders were be. 
ing greatly enriched. 


Financing the School 


The ideal way of financing the vacation church 
school is by including it in the regular church budger, 
along with the other educational enterprises. The 
local committee should decide on the items of ex. 
pense necessary and then have this amount included 
in the year’s budget. 

If for any reason this plan cannot be followed, a 
special budget for the school should be worked out 
and plans made for raising the amount. The money 
might be raised in three possible ways. First, a spe- 
cial offering for this cause might be included as an 
act of worship in one of the sessions in each depart- 
ment of the school. Wise leaders will motivate this 
and make it as meaningful to the group as possible. 
A second way is to have an offering taken on the 
last day, when everyone comes together to share 
with parents, friends, and each other the things they 
have learned. The third way may be by individual 
donations. This way, of course, cannot be con- 
sidered a permanent means of support. There are 
also many disadvantages to it. 





Planning the Vacation Church School 


By James M. Carr* 


I. Wuat Is THE VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL? 


1. The vacation church school is not a form of 
entertainment. Its purpose is not to entertain, though 
the best educational principles support the fact that 
children in doing real school work may also get a 
degree of pleasure in it. There was a time when Re- 
ligious Education leaders thought that in order to 
get the children to attend the vacation church school 
they had to provide a very large amount of hand- 
work. Therefore, much of the teaching period was 
given to handwork wholly unrelated to the unit be- 
ing studied. In our first school in Berryville, we 
made the mistake of giving almost an hour each day 
to teaching boys to make bird boxes and teaching 
girls to make pillow covers and aprons. Now these 
are good when properly motivated and related to 
the unit being studied. But experience has taught 
us that we do not have to entertain the children to 
get them to attend. Now we use this period for 
more worth-while teaching of religion. Let us, 
therefore, put aside the idea that we have to do a lot 


*Rev. J. M. Carr is pastor of the Presbyterian church at Berry- 
ville, Virginia. 


of entertaining to get the children to attend the va- 
cation church school. 


2. The vacation church school is a definite part of 
the Church’s Religious Education Program. It at- 
tempts to do in an intensive way, during vacation 
time, the same thing that the Sunday church school 
is doing throughout the year. It does real construc- 
tive work. Courses, plans, programs, and so forth, 
have been worked out to guide any pastor and group 
of teachers in putting on a school. The experience 
has been that often more good work is done in 4 
well-planned vacation church school than in the 
same time used in the average Sunday school. 

3. The vacation church school is a program that 
reaches the unchurched children, and through them 
their parents. In almost every community there are 
as many children not in Sunday school as there are 
in the Sunday school. A special effort for two of 
three weeks ‘prior to the vacation church school 
helps not only to enlist these unenlisted children for 
the vacation school, but it also leads them into the 
regular Sunday school. But, even if they should not 
continue their regular Sunday-school attendance, 
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they have at least received religious training in the 


vacation church school which is equal to more than 
one half year in the average Sunday school. 

4. The vacation church school is a program that 
supplements the time given to the religious training 
of those already enlisted. If a child is faithful in at- 
tending Sunday school every Sunday, and very few 
are, he gets fifty-two hours of Sunday-school train- 
ing each year. If the same child is faithful in attend- 
ing the public school, he gets 1080 hours each year. 
Now if we, by putting on a two-weeks vacation 
church school can almost double the time given to 
religious instruction, we are still far behind secular 
education. But at least we are making progress. 


Il. How Does OnE Go Axsout PUTTING ON 
A SCHOOL? 


First of all there must be the decision to do it. 
For one who has never held a school, and has not 
seen one in operation, it may seem hard. And this 
same person may not be willing to undertake it. But 
when he is told that many others have put on schools 
under similar circumstances and that it can be done 
in spite of seeming obstacles, then he should be more 
encouraged to try it. So, first of all, decide to do it— 
then do it. Realize that the ends to be gained are so 
valuable that no difficulty, however seemingly large, 
should cause discouragement. The Executive Com- 
mittee of Religious Education is always ready to give 
practical suggestions and help for setting up a school. 

The Cost: This is an important question which is 
always asked by those who will be responsible for 
paying the bills. The only answer is that you can 
make the cost what you will. In former years, 
schools were more expensive than now, because in 
years gone by handwork requiring much material 
was given. Now that elaborate handwork is not 
given, schools cost less. In my own pastorate, schools 
have varied in cost from $2.00 for a seven-day school 
in a small outpost, to $60.00 in a large union school 
where handwork had a large place. If your teachers 
have good qualifications, the cost of the school need 
not be much more than purchasing a few inexpensive 
books for the pupils and teachers, and some simple 
materials. For example: pie pans to be converted 
into offering plates for use in departments of the 
Sunday school, or scraps of beaverboard to make jig- 
‘aw puzzles for gifts to a crippled children’s hos- 
pital. Our school last summer in Berryville, enroll- 
ing 112, with four departments and about six 
teachers, cost only about $5.00 for books and ma- 
terials, We spent about $30.00 on transportation, 
but this is not necessary expense in putting on a good 
school. 

Financing the School: My experience has been 
that this has not been a hard task. Of course, the 
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ideal way of financing the vacation church school is 
by including it in the regular church budget, along 
with other educational enterprises. If for any rea- 
son this plan cannot be followed, a careful budget 
for the school should be worked out and plans made 
for raising the amount. My officers underwrite our 
school, with the understanding that the church 
treasury will pay all bills not paid by funds raised 
from other sources during the school. Then to raise 
our money we have three sources. First is an offer- 
ing during two worship periods of the school itself. 
We announce it to the children in advance, and ask 
them to bring an offering for the support of the 
school. This offering is presented at the worship 
service. This teaches the children that giving is a 
part of worship, that the church needs money to pay 
expenses, and that they themselves must help pay 
for the school which is put on for them. To use this 
offering for missions would perhaps have better edu- 
cational value for the children, but we have not done 
that yet. Second, we plan a splendid commencement 
program to be held on Sunday night. We feel that 
the vacation church school comes first in our early 
summer work in our church. We give a night serv- 
ice to this, and invite all our people to attend and 
learn something of the nature of the work done in 
the school. Both children and parents love this pro- 
gram, and the offering helps with expenses. Third, 
individuals make donations. There are several peo- 
ple in our community who each year contribute to 
this, whether they have children in the school or not. 
One year one man, a member of another church, 
gave me a check for $25.00 for the work. Another 
man, a member of another church, gives me a check 
every year to help with expenses. 

Teachers and Leaders: We recognize the impor- 
tance of having good teachers and leaders. Often 
we have to take what leadership we can get. But if 
we can secure them, we should have leaders whose 
qualifications equal those for public-school teachers, 
plus the spiritual qualifications. In most communities 
there are public-school teachers, fine Christians, who 
have little to do during their vacation. They will be 
glad to serve. Since they have had training in public- 
school teaching, they can easily follow the courses 
planned for the vacation church schools. Every one 
of my teachers for several summers has been a 
public-school teacher. 

Some churches have taken advantage of the spe- 
cially trained workers, such as Assembly’s Training 
School students, and used them in this work. Each 
year the students at the Training School go out to do 
this very kind of work in our churches. They serve 
under the direction of our Committee of Religious 
Education in the presbytery. They are assigned to 
pastors who request them. They usually spend two 
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weeks in a church, eight or ten weeks in a presby- 
tery, during the summer. During the spring term 
at the Training School the students are given a 
course in vacation church school work which is de- 
signed to prepare them for this definite work. Sal- 
aries for such workers, usually small, are paid by the 
synod’s and presbytery’s Religious Education Com- 
mittees and by the Executive Committee of Reli- 
gious Education of the Assembly. If your presbytery 
does not have a budget, I would suggest correspond- 
ence with your synod’s director, and with the Exec- 
utive Committee of Religious Education with ref- 
erence to financial help for such work until you can 
arrange a presbytery’s budget to care for it. 


Is it necessary to have an outside trained worker 
to put into a school? By no means! We discourage 
it if the local church can put on a good school with- 
out one. This not only places responsibility upon 
local leaders but helps to develop them. But if neither 
the pastor nor his leaders have had experience in va- 
cation school work, it is well to bring in a trained 
worker to assist you for the first year or two. In 
Winchester Presbytery these Assembly’s Training 
School workers, with a few exceptions, are assigned 
to small churches with little or no local leadership, 
and the entire task of the school is largely theirs. 


The Winchester Presbytery Committee of Reli- 
gious Education has rendered a further service along 
this line. We have secured some of the Assembly’s 
Training School graduates in our own presbytery 
who have done vacation church school work for us 
previously to come back and assist pastors of other 
churches than their own in putting on schools. Thus 
some of our pastors have been enabled to conduct 
good schools with excellent leadership, and these 
young ladies have enjoyed a short vacation in de- 
lightful service away from home. 

Once the work is established in a local commu- 
nity, the problem of leadership is not a difficult one. 
The schoolteachers are anxious to serve. Last sum- 
mer the teachers who are members of my country 
church planned a vacation church school in an out- 
post and held it in a public-school building where 
we have been conducting a Sunday school for two 


years. They not only planned it but put it on ina 
fine way. 


Equipment: Perhaps some hesitate because of the 
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feeling that ordinary Sunday-school equipment jg 
not sufficient for a vacation church school. True. if 
we had separate rooms and the best in equipment ‘“ 
could hold a better school. But, if not, we can hold 
a school without it. It is no harder to hold a vacation 
church school in a one-room building than to con- 
duct a Sunday school in the same building. Some of 
the finest schools ever held have been in churches 
with the poorest equipment. 

Curriculum: The curriculum of the vacation 
church school is no new thing. It is not a haphazard, 
poorly-planned curriculum put out by enthusiasts 
who are lacking in educational qualifications. There 
are courses offered for every age-group from the 
Beginners through the Intermediates. They are so 
well planned that even the teacher who has never 
had experience in vacation church schools can by 
faithful study follow them and conduct a good de- 
partment or school. 

In regard to courses I would make these sugges- 
tions: 

First—Early in the year write for a copy of the 
pamphlet on vacation church school curriculum 
published by our Presbyterian Committee of Publi- 
cation for the current year. It lists and describes 
several courses for each department. Study this and 
ask your teachers to study it. Have them select the 
courses they prefer. Order the books and let them 
study further. If they like the books, let them plan 
their work by them. If not, try other books for the 
same department. 

Second—Take a special unit in the Sunday-school 
teaching material. For instance, the Departmental 
Graded material for Beginner, Primary, Junior, and 
Intermediate children follows definite themes 
throughout a quarter. If you do not use the De- 
partmental Graded material in your Sunday school, 
use it in your vacation church school. While this 
material is not planned for definite use in the vaca- 
tion church school, any good teacher can adapt it. 
The leaders in the Children’s and Young People’s 
Divisions of the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education will help you adapt available courses or 
work out new ones. 

The chief point here is that there is no end of ma- 
terials and courses available to anyone who desires 
to conduct a vacation church school. 

(Continued on page 256) 
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Budget Receipts for April 1, 1935—March 1, 1936...__.. 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1936—March 1, 1937 


Increase for eleven months 


. $44,630.77 
47,126.01 


$ 2,495.24 
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True, if ECENTLY a group of teachers in vacation ences and results of this group. Doubtless these 
ment we church schools assembled to talk over their experiences will be suggestive to other leaders and 
can hold experiences and problems. They felt that a teachers who are looking forward to vacation church 
vacation rethinking together of their different situations schools this summer. id . 
1 to con- would help them get further light on certain prob- 1. W hat were the spiritual needs of the individual 
Some of lems, and at the same time give an interchange of pupils, and of the community? 
churches - : z Ee a, “I found that the children could not use the 
; eg ' ark . Bible. Little or no instruction had been given 
vacation : ; , me pm y Sees | = about the Bible or its use.” 
phazard, a, OPS . eG “Many did not even have Bibles. Some had 
ithusiasts 4k oe: i} never seen a Bible. I showed them mine and 
. There ” oe tried to explain what it was. Their mothers and 
rot the , fathers could not read or write. 
I got Bibles from the pastor and from some 
Y are so Lae others who could share extra copies and then 
as never n okt a — we wrote to the American Bible Society rep- 
can by : Be ac resentative for free literature.” 
00d de- Qo WIT : (Of.course the American Bible Society 
=| should not be called upon to supply Bibles 
SUgBSS- i a acc f| to those who can purchase them. But 
=| when it is necessary the Society will co- 
y of the operate with just such an enterprise as 
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f Publi- 
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this and 
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et them ideas and help to conserve results. 
em plan They tried to organize their think- 
for the ing around three main questions: 
I. What were the spiritual 
‘-school needs of the individual pupils, 
tmental and of the community? 
ior, and II. What evidences of accom- 
= plishment of your purpose 
school, 
ile this 
e vaca- = 
m! " : waa ¢ “S mma) the Vacation Church School. It would 
i | 4 : be well to | he American Bibl 
sligious ‘ e well to locate the American Bible 
aces Society in the section where the school is 
to be held and call on them when there 
of : . y} is a real need.) 
desires , = & Be : “I found a real need for a Sunday school. One 


church had a membership of only three or 
four. They had had a vacation church school 
for ten years but no organized Sunday school, 
so the vacation school met a real need.” 
“In one of my schools with Negro children 
I found great ignorance. The need is often 
can you recall? appalling. There was really no difference between the 
III. What could be done to follow up and to con- spiritual needs of Negro and white children. The Negro 
serve results? — were also just as eager as the white children to 
earn.” 


We are giving below some of the actual experi- Perhaps the conclusion that these teachers would 
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reach as to the spiritual needs of the people and the 
community which they touched were— 

1. Right use of Bibles and Bible study. 

2. Spiritual instruction (and they are eager to 
learn). 

3. Recognition of a need for a Sunday school 
through the year. 

4. Spiritual leadership. 

5. Trained leadership. 


Il. What evidences of accomplishment of your pur- 
pose can you recall? 


“The children and the patrons were eager for another 
school. I had a chance later to visit in one community 
where I had held a vacation church school. I found in- 
creased attendance at Sunday school as one result of the 
vacation church school. The vacation church school had 
also interested children who had not been attending Sun- 
day school before. Now they were attending regularly. 
“In some cases the children had not had clothes to come 
to the Sunday school, but they came to the vacation school 
anyway. Then members of the church became interested 
in furnishing them with clothing to attend Sunday school.” 
“The vacation school helped to prepare leaders for regu- 
lar church-school work. The local helpers worked with 
the leader who had had special training. In this way they 
became familiar with methods and materials which they 
could use and apply in their regular church school.” 

“T also found that members became more interested in the 
church school and more regular in attendance.” 

“One man united with the church on profession of faith 
as a result of our school.” 

“Another, who hadn’t been in church in years, came often 
and seemed very much interested. He has been going to 
church regularly since the school closed, and his wife 
wrote recently that he had joined the church.” 

“An outpost vacation school was held for one week at 
some distance from the main church. It was for only one 
week—but it was in an unchurched community.” 

“In one situation it had been hard to get two groups of 
people to co-operate. They had been having two separate 
Sunday schools, but after the vacation school they com- 
bined and have worked together.” 

“In one place I had a foreign child. She had been kept 
from the public schools in that territory and had to go 
some distance to school. On the first day I let her choose 
sides and no one would be on her side. I asked to be on her 
side, and then of course they all wanted to be on her side. 
They gradually made friends with her, and by the time of 
the commencement, the Juniors had elected her to take 
part in the program.” 

“In one town I had three girls who worked on the night 
shift in the local factory. They would go home for break- 
fast and then come to school before getting any sleep.” 
“In one place we had a school where there had been no 
trained leaders. They had the Sunday school graded on 
the basis of memory work. If you didn’t know your mem- 
ory work you stayed in the Beginners’ Department until 
you learned it. I didn’t know this, so organized on the 
usual basis. Evidently the leaders recognized the value 


of such a grouping for I learned that recently the schoo} 
has been reorganized on the usual basis.” 


To summarize the accomplishments, we might say 
that in many, instances there seemed to have been an 
awakening among the local leaders to the possibili- 
ties of a vacation church school and an awareness of 
their need for concentrated and continuous effort in 
leading boys and girls into a deeper Christian expe- 
rience. 

In many instances there seemed to have been a 
growing understanding of the value and purpose of 
the vacation church school and a determination to 
put the school on a higher plane. 

In several communities the local church-school 
leaders asked to have the graded literature presented 
and explained, and in some cases it was put into the 
schools. 


Ill, What could be done to follow up and to con- 
serve results? 


In many cases these teachers had requests for aid 
in organizing different age-groups, for training 
leaders, for helping teachers to use rightly the ma- 
terial for the different age-groups. The conclusion 
reached was that while each of the teachers must 
give all possible help along all lines while they are 
on the ground, still they would also refer all requests 
to the Executive Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication. They would pass on to the commit- 
tee any definite information that would enable the 
leaders there to give the best help, and they should 
endeavor to keep in as close touch as possible with 
those requesting help. In other words, they would 
be the go-between—connecting that request up with 
the committee and seeing that the local person got 
the desired help from the committee. 

It seemed generally felt by the group that any ad- 
vance information and suggestions that could be 
given to the pastors would be of great help. The 
pastors want to codperate in the best possible way. 
If they had information and suggestions in advance 
of the school, they would be able to prepare defi- 
nitely for the schools. 

The members of the group felt that they would 
like to be given a supply of samples of literature to 
take with them. They felt a need for institutes or 
for short-term training classes to train local leaders 
for the school. They felt a need for a meeting of 
the leaders immediately at the close of the school to 
talk of results and to plan to carry over into the reg- 
ular church school whatever might be conserved. 
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Advancing With Christ 


By Janie W. McGavucHEy 


HROUGHOUT the 

Church year just closing, 

the Diamond Jubilee 
Year of our Church, we have 
been keeping before us the 
challenge of our Assembly 
that every member be led “to 
a deeper faith in Jesus Christ 
as Saviour, and a fuller loyalty 
to Him as Lord, and to new 
acknowledgment of the 


with 


Advancing 
Christ 


gift to our Lord that will be, if 
at the end of the year every 
woman of our great Church 
can truly feel she has offered 
to her Lord and Saviour, first 
herself, then her service in 
whatever line of Christian 
activity she can serve Him 
best! Thus shall we fulfill 
our purpose as expressed in 
our theme, “Advancing with 





Church as the ‘Body of 
Christ’.” The year has 


Christ,” and thus can it be 
said of us as it was written of 





brought its blessings but it 
also has revealed our weak- 
nesses, Conscious of these and trusting in the leader- 
ship of our King, we would advance to higher 
planes of service. 

And so, as we stand upon the threshold of the 
new Church year, the Silver Anniversary of our 
Woman’s Auxiliary, we would express to our 
Heavenly Father the gratitude of our hearts for all 
the way He has led us during these twenty-five 
years and for the women He has used to give to us 
the organization we have through which to serve 
Him. As our special goal we are seeking to enlist 
for Christ and His Service every individual woman 
of our Church—about 250,000 of us. All our 
efforts will be to that end, and what an anniversary 


Christ’s disciples after His 
commission to them and 
His ascension, “They went forth .. . the Lord 
working with them.” Many Christian women went 
forth in years gone by, “the Lord working with 
them,” and today we are blest by the fruitage of 
their labors for the Master. 

We, too, pledge ourselves, in His strength, to go 
forth into the year, to work to the end of presenting 
to our Lord a united woman membership of the 
Church in study and service in the task of extending 
Christ’s Kingdom, seeking to make God a reality in 
all of life; to promote the spiritual, educational, social, 
and financial welfare of the Church; to increase 
knowledge of and service for world-wide Christian 
missions; to develop true Christian fellowship. 





An Old Emphasis Made New By Erma W. McAvtey* 


Te glad good year of 1937 marks for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, 


_U.S., a milestone that records the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its organization. . 


es 


“Mrs, L. D. McAuley of ‘ : 
mittee on Woman's mn Tenn., is chairman of our Com- 
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If we “count our garden by the flowers” that are 
ours because of this wonderful organization that was 
developed through God-directed sources, we would 
truly have a thing of beauty, but we must count 
“the leaves that fall,” for with the many encouraging 
features of which we have tangible proof there are 
still many open doors awaiting our entry. 


I 
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When we think through this quarter of a century 
relative to the Auxiliary we glorify our Father for 
this channel of service and for the leadership who 
were strong in dependence on God. They were 
valiant in courage to venture along an uncharted 
course, and they believed their intellects were theirs 
for His use and relied on Him to direct them in 
thought and purpose. As a result of the consecrated 
leadership, we have an organization that is most prac- 
tical in developing all who will lend themselves to its 
moulding influence, and we hail this twenty-fifth 
anniversary as a time to major on an old emphasis 
made new as a goal for the coming year— 

250,000 women enlisted for Christ and His Service. 

Many women yet are as unminted gold. Perhaps 
they are waiting for a loving heart to say, “Come 
and see.” 

Let us strive to enlist every Presbyterian woman 
in some active work for her Church, whether she be 
eligible for Home Circle, Evening, or Business Circle, 
or General Circle; or perhaps it is in the Sunday 
school that she can best serve at this time. (And, 
how needed are those who will use the golden key 
of prayer.) 

Let us contact each in a definite way, not prompted 
merely by a desire to reach a goal but because our 
hearts are warm, inspired by love of Him, and we 
want to share this great gift with every woman of 
our beloved Church. Let us even be awake to the 
thought that quickly does youth glide into young 
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womanhood, and we must capture this younger 


group that in the melting pot of the Auxiliary we 
may each enrich the life of the other. ’ 

Our convictions regarding the future service of 
the womanhood of our churches was voiced over 
and over again by various leaders at a recent inter. 
denominational conference which it was my privi- 
lege to attend. May I pass on to you some Challeng. 
ing thoughts which I heard: 


If women are to make their best contribution in the years 
ahead we must have even a larger body of intelligent, for. 
ward-looking women. Let us enlarge our horizons and 
enrich our background through study. II Timothy 2:1 . 

In a world of such rapid changes as we face today we find 
new problems that demand new techniques. Are we seeking 
with open minds through persistent prayer to secure His 
direction in these experimentations? 

Never before has the world heard so much of “The Good 
Neighbor.” Is the opening up of this old Scripture a new 
revelation to Christians of today? 

“Wishful thinking” will not bring power to one to be 
transformed into a good neighbor. No, only by yielding 
one’s self to the Lord can we ever hope to subdue self so we 
can attain unto the mark of true discipleship. 

As we enter this new era may we determine to strive to 
trust and obey Him as He directs our paths in developing 
the deep inner love for all people. 


“Lord Jesus make me understand 
That love of Thine 
That brought Thee from that home above 
To enter mine. 
And for my sake to undertake 
To pay my debt, my heart re-make 
In the Divine. 





Trained Leadership for the Church in Brazil 


By GeENeEviEVE MaArcHANT* 





In such conveyances as this, Christians from the far interior 
travel many miles to attend the one-week conferences 


i Brazil the work of evangelization has progressed 
with marvelous rapidity. God has richly blessed 

the efforts of the small number of evangelists, 
and the result is the large and growing National 
Church. 


It has come about that “Training for Leadership” 


*Miss Marchant is one of our missionaries to Brazil, located at 
Tres Corac6es, and engaged in evangelistic and woman’s work. 


has become the watchword of your missionaries in 
Brazil, and every energy is being bent towards that 
end. 

We must remember that many thousands of 
women and girls are being evangelized who can never 
have the privilege of entering one of our evangelical 
schools, because of great distances, because of lack 
of funds, because of the handicaps of environment 
too numerous to mention. It is a case of Mohammed 
not being able to go to the mountain, so the moun- 
tain must be carried to Mohammed; the mountain in 
this case being religious education. This is perhaps 
the greatest problem facing the Brazilian Church to- 
day, and not only the Brazilian Church but her mis- 
sionary coéperators. 

Brazil is essentially an agricultural country. Dut- 
ing the World War the statement appeared in print 
many times that the agricultural resources of Brazil 
were ample to make her the food basket of the 
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Dear ne rk 
world, provided those resources were developed. A 
considerable part of the population is busy, trying 
to develop them. acl 

These rural folk, able to raise their own provisions 
on their own land, and sO independent of man, are 
not afraid, and they are, in the simplicity of their 
yntutored hearts, accepting the gospel, and their lives 
are being transformed by it. They long to serve, in 
their gratitude, and they do serve, in ways within 
their capacity. But they need training. From among 
them must come the elders and deacons, the church- 
school leaders, the auxiliary officers, the Christian 
parents who will lift the succeeding generation to 
greater heights in the realm of Christ; in short, the 
local church in their midst. 

The percentage of illiteracy among the rural popu- 
ition is very high. Schools are provided in towns, 
but the rural public school is only a two-year course, 
or, in the villages, a three-year course, and in national 
crises, when expenses must be reduced, as in the 
Revolution of 1930, the rural schools are closed. An 
evangelical community, for its own benefit, to 
educate its youth, that they might study God’s Word 
for themselves, built a schoolhouse, and asked the 
Government to appoint a teacher. This was done, 
and the young woman, converted in another field, 
began her work with one hundred children in the 
first grade. The next year she enrolled 130, and of 
these ninety were evangelicals. But the third year 
came the revolution and the school was closed. 
Religious Education in such a community is very 
difficult, yet it must somehow be accomplished. 
These are the sturdy yeomen whose influence will 
one day, by the grace of God, turn the heart of 
Brazil from idols to serve the living God. But they 
must be trained. 
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Various means are used by the missionaries and 
their national brothers to meet this problem for 
Christ’s sake. Regional and centralized institutes and 
conventions; group conferences for the women, but 
attended by hungry-hearted men and children, as 
well; young people’s conferences, at which there are 
as many adults as young people, eager to learn, in 
order that they may better live and serve; these and 
other gatherings have been tried, with results that 
are almost startling in their fruitfulness for the 
Church of Christ. 

The Birthday Offering for 1937 will help to 
promote more of these conferences, primarily for 
the women, but reaching all adults and young people, 
and even the children. Bible study, personal evan- 
gelism, organized Sunday school, auxiliary and 
young people’s work, ideals for the Christian home 
and the training of children—these and many other 
subjects useful for the believers are taught in the 
institutes and conferences already being held. As 
time goes on, and those who are being trained in the 
evangelical schools and conferences of today are 
prepared themselves to conduct such simple training 
schools or institutes, the work can be greatly multi- 
plied, and carried forward into the interior not now 
being reached with such religious education. The 
stewardship training will no doubt, with God’s bless- 
ing, lead to a yearly increase in the foundation pro- 
vided by the Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday Gift, and 
so make possible the continuation of this or some 
other form of training for Christian life and service 
until Christ’s return. The very thought of such a 
gift is enough to fill our very souls with joy. Every 
dollar counts, for it is given to Christ, and He will 
use it to His own glory. 





Training Young Women for Evangelical 


Leadership in Brazil 


By Marcaret Moore Dovuctas* 


UPPOSE you stood before a Sunday-school 
class in which there were pupils who could not 
read. It would be difficult to make them under- 

stand many things. Suppose you were organizing an 
auxiliary among women where there were many who 
could not read. How would you help them to use 
Programs and make reports? Yet such conditions 
may be found even in the churches in the coast cities, 


and far more frequently in the churches in the 
Cir — Shag 7 


pay ae 
Miss Douglas is Director of our Agnes Erskine Evangelical 
ool in Recife, Brazil. 


interior. A strong, firm church that will not be 
carried away with every wind of doctrine can only 
be built when the people can study for themselves. 


Thanks to the blessing of God, there are many 
churches in Brazil scattered far and wide, perhaps 
surrounded by an interminable jungle. You may go- 
to a place completely isolated from the rest of the 
world and find a church, active and strong, and 
spreading its influence into other communities. 
They welcome leaders who can guide them. You 
may go into an interior section, sparsely populated, 
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where you would not expect to find enough people 
to make a congregation, and yet at the hour of service 
you will find gathered a large group, of which the 
majority would be young people, ready to be 
taught and trained. 

The public schools are supposed to be free from 
religious instruction, but this is far from being the 
actual condition. So entirely are they dominated by 
the Catholic Church and the priests that in the 
greater part of them, especially in the interior, there 
are regular classes in the Catholic catechism, and the 
pupils are taken to the church for religious exercises. 
While the Protestant pupils are not obliged to take 
part, they are subject to the scorn and ridicule of 
their schoolmates if they do not. There is great need 
in all the congregations for educated Christian girls 
to open parochial schools. 

The North Brazil Mission embraces a territory 
equal in extent to nearly half of the United States. 
We wish to emphasize the fact that our Church in 
this vast region has only one evangelical boarding 
school. We wish you to pause a moment to think 
what this means. There are Presbyterian congrega- 
tions scattered all over this great north field, but 
for a Presbyterian parent there is no other evangelical 
boarding school to which he may send his daughter 
except your own Agnes Erskine Evangelical School. 
This school more than competes with the govern- 
ment schools. While lacking some of the advantages 
resulting from government recognition, on the other 
hand it is not hampered by many of the disadvan- 
tages. Complete liberty to teach the Bible and carry 
on any other form of religious work is enjoyed by 
the school. It is contributing in a large way to the 
creation of Christian character, the preparation of 
Christian workers and teachers in the churches, and 
the development of Christian families throughout 
North Brazil. An earnest effort is made to the end 
that the school shall be really evangelical. Each day 
is begun with a devotional period, and daily Bible 
classes are held. Toward the end of each school year 
a week of special evangelistic services is conducted, 
which through the years has been quite successful. 
All of the boarders are required to attend Protestant 
churches, and every year there are professions of 
faith in the school. Do not think it is a provincial 
school; its influence is felt in this whole north sec- 
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tion. Starting at Para a thousand miles up the north 
coast, one begins meeting here and there graduates 
of the school; as he goes on down the coast he meets 
others, even another thousand miles, as far south 3s 
Rio de Janeiro, he would still meet them. As he 
turns into the interior and travels from town to town 
he meets girls trained in the Agnes Erskine School, 
In every case they are found occupying places of 
responsibility and leadership, and are far above the 
average in intelligence and training. The radius of 
the school’s influence is almost unbelievable, 

Let us follow some of these girls into their homes 
and fields of work. Many years ago a little girl, ten 
years old, who was without a home, was brought to 
us by a Protestant Brazilian minister. For twelve 
years she stayed with us. Kind friends helped to 
support her. As she grew older she helped in many 
ways in the school work. She joined the Presby- 
terian Church, and later married a nice:boy from the 
church, in whose conversion she had been instru- 
mental. He was given a position to work on Brazil's 
prison island, Fernando de Noronha. There he and 
his wife are using their influence for the gospel 
among the prisoners. 

We graduated a fine girl some years ago whom 
we wanted as a teacher, but her father, who was a 
minister in the interior, said she must return home 
and teach her own brothers and sisters, she being 
the eldest of a large family. She opened a school at 
home and taught the children of the neighborhood 
as well as her own brothers and sisters. One of her 
brothers continued his studies in the boys’ school in 
Garanhuns, and is now a fine young minister. In 
several places this young girl has opened and taught 
parochial schools. Such cases as this could be multi- 
plied. In the homes of many of the pastors the wife 
has been educated in the Agnes Erskine School, and 
is proving a valuable helpmeet to the church work. 

And now what a joy it is that this school will share 
in the Birthday Offering of this year! The school 
building, so long unfinished, can be finished. The 
girls from this school touch many other girls and 
women of Brazil. God will use your love offering 
and prayers to teach the way of salvation to these 
who do know the name of Christ, but who do not 
know the way of salvation full and free through 
Him. 





O God, who knowest us to be set in the midst of 
so many and great dangers, that by reason of the 
frailty of our nature we cannot always stand upright, 
grant to us such strength and protection as may sup- 
port us in all dangers, and carry us through all temp- 
tations; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

—Book of Common Prayer. 
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BELOW E ; : 
pecome leaders in their churches. One of these girls has attended school only a few months, but she can 


vead and write, has a bright mind, is a natural leader, and, with the training received at the Bible School, 


Our Birthday Gift Will Benefit These 


Young women who are studying at the Bible School in Patrocinio, who will go back home to 


will go back to her home congre- 
gation and make an outstanding 
leader and evangelist in volunteer 
service among a people with no 
other leadership save the occa- 
sional visit from the missionary. 
It costs only $2.50 a month for a 
girl to attend the Bible School. It 
is hoped the Birthday Offering 
will make possible the extension 
of this type of leadership training. 











RicHt—Group of future 
leaders at one of the 
Bible Conferences. 





Lert—T he leader of this congre- 
gation is a young woman in her 
early twenties, whose only train- 
ing is that received at a Bible 
Conference. She has attended 
three of these one-week confer- 
ences at a total cost of about 
$15.00. After her first conference 
she went home and organized the 
Sunday school. The missionary 
lives one hundred miles away, and 
is able at most to visit the congre- 
tion four times a year. The young 
1 1s given the title of Secretary, and reports regularly to the missionary who, by the way, is on fur- 
ough in the United States at the present time. He states that her reports will come to him even while here. 





woman is 
| 





Training for Service 


T is said that Presbyterian missionaries are the 
Christian road breakers in the great interior of 
Brazil. As soon as sufficient progress has been 

made, the work of a mission station is given over to 
the National Church and the missionary goes further 
inland to establish another mission center, and from 
this to work in the outlying towns and rural com- 
munities for hundreds of miles. Simply stated, the 
method of outpost procedure is to go into the rural 
communities and give the gospel message, and, as 
soon as there are a few believers, to gather them to- 
gether and establish a congregation. The visits of 
the missionary can be made to these outstations only 
about four times a year; sometimes only once in sev- 
eral years. Uneducated, and in many instances only 
a few of them able to read, and with only the bare 
knowledge of the plan of salvation, such a congrega- 
tion famishes for leadership. 

Agnes Erskine College has had a great part in sup- 
plying Christian leadership in Brazil. Dr. Fulton told 
of this in his article in the March Survey; and Miss 
Douglas tells about it in her article in this issue. 
Graduates of other mission schools also are outstand- 
ing leaders in Brazil. But their number is small com- 
pared to the need, and in hundreds of congregations 
in the far interior not one of the boys or girls will 
ever be able to have more than enough education to 
read and write. 

Our missionaries realize, however, that there are in 
practically all of these places real Christians with 
latent powers of leadership. How best fit them for 
this service—those who cannot secure the higher 
education at the mission schools? The answer, it 


would seem, is in the establishment of short courses 
or Bible conferences, open to any who can read and 
write and who show possibilities of leadership. Some 
such conferences have been held with marvelous re. 
sults. The accompanying picture of the thatched. 
roof church building tells a vivid story of the work 
accomplished by one young woman who is render- 
ing a valuable service, made possible after the train- 
ing received at one of these conferences. Through 
our Birthday Offering this May, this type of work 
will be extended and, it is hoped, hundreds of other 
young women will be given some training that will 
make them more useful evangelists and personal 
workers in their home communities. Do not our 
hearts quicken with joy when we realize that we can 
have a share in so great a work? 

The West Brazil Mission not only holds one of 
these Bible conferences, or short courses, but has 
established a Bible School to which come many 
young women from these outpost congregations for 
a more thorough training. Some of them come for 
two months; some for six months or longer, as home 
conditions permit. The only requirements for en- 
trance, other than that they be Christians, are that 
they be able to read and write, have qualities of 
leadership, and agree to go back to their homes and 
give their services free to establish Sunday schools 
and Woman’s Auxiliaries. They also agree to teach 
Bible classes, and through personal witnessing en- 
deavor to bring others to Christ. 

A part of the 1937 Birthday Love Gift will be used 
in extending this new type of leadership for the 
evangelization of Brazil. 





The Call of the Brazilian Indian Woman 
for a Share in the Birthday Gift 


S has been announced, a part of our 1937 
Birthday Offering will be shared with the 


Indians of Brazil, called by some the most 
forgotten people of the world. Our missionaries, 
Rev. and Mrs. A. S. Maxwell, work among these 
people, and Mrs. Maxwell writes most appealingly 
of the need there: 


“As you know, our needs are manifold. I cannot think of 
anything useful anywhere which would not find a place of 
usefulness here. We have but little for the operation of our 
plant. Sick ones will be greeting us on every hand (this 
written while on furlough) and we shall be unable to relieve 
their suffering. Our three Indian orphans, and the dozens of 
others who roam the forest as so many wild animals, cannot 
be cared for, because we have no funds for a home and main- 
tenance for them. . . . Our women, who need so much to 


learn to sew, cook, and make homes for their families, must 
go on in the same old way—naked and in rags; filthy, hun- 
gry and depraved, while their little ones struggle for their 
own existence—and hundreds fall by the wayside. 

“If the dear women of our Church could get even a 
glimpse of this vast harvest field still untouched, they would 
be willing to give freely of their abundance that these less 
fortunate ones might be aided in their distress, and that they 
might have a chance to know Jesus and His love. 

“We plead with you, dear friends, for your prayers, for 
your personal interest, and for your financial aid, as we §0 
forth into the hard places to try to do the will of Him whom 
we feel has called us.” 


After reading the above, aren’t you happy to have 
a little share in the big work these missionaries are 
doing? Let us begin now to make plans for the 
“largest ever” Birthday love gift! 
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Meditation 








t Courses 

Tead and WORDS OF THE KING ON PRAYER 

— During this first month of the year, when the women of our Church are reading daily from 

fietihes. the Gospel by Matthew, which presents Christ the King, we have chosen for our meditation some 

he work words of the King on Prayer. As a spiritual exercise, with pencil in hand, read the following 

; render. selected portions of Scripture which are all words of Christ, and underline the words of in- 

he ‘train. struction for the prayer life which He gives, and then circle around the words of definite 

Through | promises to believing prayer: 

of work | When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 

of other | Father which is in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.— 

that will | Matthew 6:6. 

personal | For your Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him—Matthew 6:8b. 

Ok Our | Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you: 

— For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it 

oe shall be opened. anne 

but has | Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone: 

\¢ many Or if be ask a fish, will be give him a serpent? 

tions for | If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 

‘ome for | your Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask him?—Matthew 7:7-11. 

as home Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into his harvest.— 

for en- | Matthew 9: 38. 

a | If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to 
‘ “A yonder place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto you.—Matthew 17:2ob. 

ak If two of you shall agree on earth as touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 

no teach | for them of my Father which is in heaven. 

sing en- For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.— 


Matthew 18: 19b-z0. 
be used All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive -—Matthew 21:22. 


for the Do not these words of the King convince us anew that the key to every problem is prayer? 


Let us remind ourselves that prayer involves a definite effort of the will—“pray,” “ask”; a deliberate 
action to secure secret silence—“shut thy door”; and a developing faith—‘“as a grain of mustard 
seed.” Through these words do we not hear God calling us to Himself? 

Charles H. Spurgeon in one of his books tells of a place, St. Cross Hospital in England, where 
a portion of bread is handed to every passer-by who chooses to ask for it. And then he suggests 
that Christ so loved that He built a Cross Hospital so that hungry sinners have but to knock and 
have their hunger satisfied. Christ has attached to His Hospital of the Cross a bath, whose Foun- 


“ om tain is always full and no sinner ever found that it could not wash away his sins. Then, as if this 

for their were not enough, Christ has added a wardrobe that sinners may lay aside the old garments and be 
_ clothed in the fresh new garment of His Spirit. Yea, nothing that is good for him will be denied. 

t even a He has only to knock. 

— Jante McCurcuen. 

- ad SUGGESTED PETITIONS FOR APRIL 

yers, for Let us include in our prayers this month the following petitions: 

as we go That knowing the Source of all power we may literally storm the Stronghold of Heaven with our prayers. 


m whom That this first month of the Church year may mark the beginning of a rich year when all the women of our 
Church may be advancing with Christ in their service through the Auxiliary. 
wahene That all presbyterial meetings may be permeated with the Spirit of Christ and individuals strengthened and 
ona encouraged in their work for Christ. 
ries are _ That definite preparation may be made during April for the Auxiliary Birthday Programs in May, which will 
for the give us an opportunity to express our love for Christ and share Him with our friends in Brazil. I 
| 


a 
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NOW READY— 


able. Size 1% x 1%. Price, $1.50. 


READY IN EARLY SUMMER 


twenty-five years. 





Silver Anniversary Material 


ANNIVERSARY SEAL—See cut, page 1 of this Department. In blue on silver background, 
Available as adhesive stamp for use on correspondence, size l x 1. Price, 30 
cents per 100. An electrotype of the seal for use on printed material is also avail. 


Morro—Lettering in blue on silver background. It is 3% x 1% inches, folded in center, 
so it will stand. On one side is the Auxiliary Seal. On the second outer side js 
printed the Motto. Yes, it is most attractive and only 10 cents per dozen. 

BrizF SKETCH OF THE WOMAN’s AUXILIARY—Price, 10 cents. 
scripts on file in the office of the Committee on Woman’s Work. It gives high 
lights of the work of the organization during its 25 years of life. 


TWENTY-FirTH ANNUAL Report of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Will include interesting 
historical facts, showing the development of Woman’s Work throughout the past 


YESTERYEARS—By Mrs. W. C. Winsborough. A series of chapters recording memories— 
happy, inspiring, thrilling memories—of our Secretary Emeritus. This will prove a 
valuable souvenir booklet, one that each woman will want to possess. 

A Book oF Missionary SKETCHES—Will contain brief accounts of the life and work of 
eight of our outstanding women foreign missionaries. Each a perfectly fascinating 
story. Selected as the General reading book for our anniversary year. 


4 


Compiled from manu. 








Auxiliary Calendar for April 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


Some auxiliaries are finding it wise to have the 
executive board meeting the last week of the month, 
at which time plans are made for the activities of the 
coming month. One auxiliary president said: “Do 
tell other auxiliaries, if they have not used this plan, 
to give it a trial, for it has so many advantages.” 

The first executive board meeting of the new 
Church year might be a spend-the-day-affair, with 
both social and educational features. Place: At the 
home of some member, or at the church, as seems 
most convenient and desirable. In addition to the 


regular business to be discussed at this time, such a— 


meeting could be turned into an Auxiliary Officers’ 
Training Class. The A. O. T. C. Guide issued by 
the Committee on Woman’s Work has been revised, 
and into it has been incorporated a program and such 
helps as have been found practical by some of the 
auxiliaries that have held such classes for the past 
several years. Among other things the Guide con- 
tains a new chart showing the relation of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the General Assembly, with 
full explanation on opposite page. Price of Guide, 
5 cents. 

Discuss with the executive board plans for the 
April circle and auxiliary meetings which usher in 


our Auxiliary’s Silver Anniversary Year. Programs 
for these two important meetings were sent to the 
presidents on March first. 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 


Let us begin this Twenty-fifth Anniversary Year 
of our Auxiliary with the determination that we 
will make of it a gloriously happy year for every 
woman in the Church, placing greater emphasis on 
the individual and lesser emphasis on the organiza- 
tion and the Standard objectives. The one goal, as 
emphasized in the article, “Advancing with Christ, 
by the Secretary of Woman’s Work, is to reach 
250,000 women—practically the entire woman 
membership of the Church, and find some place of 
service in the local church for each. With this one 
and only goal in mind, a “Personal Guide for the 
Presbyterian Church Woman” has been prepared, 
and it is the wish of the Committee on Womans 
Work that one of these be given to each woman 
at the first circle meeting. A copy of this was sent 
on March first to each auxiliary president with the 
request that, if she is the retiring president, it be given 
to her successor, and stating that copies of this * Per- 
sonal Guide” will be sent on order, price, 10¢ for 25; 
15¢ for 50; 25¢ for 100. The circle program centers 
around the Guide. 
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of the April circle program has also been 
- ye led ool with the request that she 
order a copy for every circle chairman. This April 
circle program 1s free, but it is asked that it be 
ordered through the presidents and that they use 
the special order blanks sent to them for this 


purpose. 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY MOTTO 


A lovely Silver Anniversary motto has been 
rinted—the lettering in blue on a silver background. 
Ir is 344 x 1% inches, folded in the center so that it 
will stand (can be distributed on the plates when 
“tea” is served at the circle meeting). On one side 
is the Auxiliary seal, on which is printed the theme, 
“Advancing with Christ,” on the second outer side 
is printed the 1937-38 Auxiliary Motto: They went 
forth... the Lord working with them. Mark 16:20. 
Most attractive and only 10 cents per dozen! Circle 
chairmen will surely want to give each member, at 
the April meeting, this inexpensive little anniversary 
souvenir. 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING 


Surely you will want this meeting to usher in our 
anniversary year with a “bang,” a good program, 
well planned and carried out! The program com- 
plete was sent on March 1 to each auxiliary presi- 
dent. The topic is “Using or Losing Our College 
Students,” and the program presents one phase of the 
work of our Executive Committee of Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief. Which reminds us— 
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not until the organization of the Auxiliary, twenty- 
five years ago, was the work of this committee in- 
cluded as one of the regular programs of study! You 
will like the program prepared for this April auxiliary 
meeting. As an introduction to your first auxiliary 
program, this anniversary year, and just before pre- 
senting “Using or Losing Our College Students,” 
have one of your members who can “remember” give 
a retrospective word picture of a woman’s meeting 
in your church twenty-five years ago! Such an in- 
troduction might be a real innovation—particularly 
if the one giving it wears a costume of 1912! Don’t 
enthuse over this idea to the extent of letting it con- 
sume the entire program, however, for such little 
touches as this can be given at other meetings 
throughout our anniversary year—and what a 
charming touch they will lend to any meeting! 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY YEAR BOOKS 

They are attractive in appearance, contain much 
helpful information (Historial foreword, “Hitherto 
and Henceforth”; list of special programs available, 
list of new addresses; special helps for program 
chairmen; Personal Guide for the Presbyterian 
Church Woman), and give the program topics for 
the year, with space as usual for the names of leaders. 
And what fascinating and “different” topics have 
been selected for this year’s study! Here are a few 
of them: “Our Birthday Gifts at Work in the Home- 
land”; ““Teaching the Bible in Co-operation with the 
Public School”; “Christian Attitude toward World 
Events”; “Transformed Womanhood Around the 
World.” 

The Year Books are 7 cents each. Order enough 
copies for every member of your auxiliary. 





For the Home Circle Chairman 


Deak Home Circte CHAIRMEN: 


To each of you who is serving as chairman of the 
home circle for the first time, may we congratulate 
you upon your fine opportunity for service. As you 
enter upon your new duties in this first month of our 
new Church year, study carefully the record book 
that was passed on to you by your predecessor, giv- 
ing to you in detail her activities month by month. 

ee wherein you may best carry on the work that 
has been started and how you may introduce new 
plans and ideas, If you did not receive such a book 
or record of past work done, plan right now how 
you will pass on to your successor just the helps that 
you wish you had! 
fi The “Guide for the Home Circle Chairman” is 
tee and should be in the hands of every chairman. 
ead it carefully, study it, and then use that part of 


it which is best adapted to your needs. Order it 
from the Committee on Woman’s Work. 

One of the goals of the Bible Study plan for this 
new Church year is every woman reading through 
the New Testament. A booklet called “Daily Bible 
Readings from the New Testament,” price ten cents, 
has been prepared which suggests a definite portion 
of Scripture to be read each day, and a question on 
each day’s reading. The booklet has space for record- 
ing the answers to the daily questions. Do not fail 
to see that each member of your circle has a copy of 
the Daily Bible Reading booklet, and begins this 
study immediately. If your auxiliary, or the individ- 
ual member, does not feel like purchasing this book- 
let, it is suggested that you ask the men of your Bible 
Class to present one to each member of your circle. 


(Continued on page 256) 





THE 


AUXICIARY CANTERN 


Miss Agnes Davidson 


AN APPRECIATION 


In the home going of Miss Agnes Davidson, a devoted 
Christian, a magnetic personality, and a brilliant leader was 
summoned to a higher service. 

Through more than three decades of active church leader- 
ship, she has become known and loved by the women of 
every section of the Church, while her fine service in the 
work of the Young Women’s Christian Association added 
rich fellowships from that group. 

Agnes Davidson possessed unusual qualifications for leader- 
ship. These she devoted without reservation to the service 
of her Lord. She had a keen and logical mind, a broad out- 
look, and a strong will, with unswerving convictions and 
fearless expression of them. Her heart was full of sympathy 
for the unfortunate and of love for all humanity. Her loyalty 
to her friends, to her Church, and to her Lord was deep and 
abiding and the cornerstone of her life. 

Almost every position of service within the gift of the 
Auxiliary was hers at some time during the past quarter of a 
century. President of the local, presbyterial, and synodical 
auxiliaries in Florida, as well as serving in many other offices, 
she also spent two years as Field Secretary for the general 
Auxiliary and rendered valuable service in establishing and 
strengthening new auxiliaries in many sections of the Church. 

In 1920, when the Superintendent of the Auxiliary spent 
five months in visiting missions of the Orient, Miss Davidson 
was chairman of the Woman’s Advisory Committee. Since 
that was before the Assembly had appointed the Woman’s 
Work Committee, it became her duty to arrange for five 
great women’s conventions which paralleled five which were 
held by the Laymen’s Missionary Association of our Church. 
Miss Davidson prepared excellent programs, attended to the 
endless details of conducting such meetings, and presided 
over all of them with executive ability and queenly grace. 

When the Assembly erected the Committee on Assembly’s 
Work in 1927, Miss Davidson was a member of its sub- 
committee on Woman’s Work, where she rendered fine con- 
structive service in the changing conditions then taking place. 

As we recall the varied, excellent, and long-continued work 
of this great woman, we can but wonder upon whom will 
fall her mantle of service. 

Today, however, we are thinking not so much of a lost 
leader as of a dearly loved friend who has gone before and 
who has left the world poorer for her going. We miss her 
sadly. We are thankful for her superb courage in long suf- 
fering, for her unfailing consideration of others, for her deep 
and abiding faith in her Lord and her Master, Whose she was 
and Whom she served. 

“T recall the words of the Pilgrim—Greatheart passed over 
and all the trumpets sounded.” 

—Hatte Paxson Winsporoucu, Shreveport, Louisiana. 














A HEvper or Many 


Such was our dear friend, Miss Agnes Davidson, “a helper 
of many.” Because she loved her Lord supremely, because 
she loved others, she was ever seeking opportunities to express 
that love in service that counted eternally in the extension 
of Christ’s Kingdom. Many today rise up to call her “blessed” 
and to thank God for what she did to help them. The 
Secretary of Woman’s Work is among those who would 
express deep appreciation for the many ways in which “Miss 
Agnes,” as we all lovingly called her, shared so helpfully in 
the work entrusted to the new secretary when our beloved 
leader, Mrs. Winsborough, was forced to resign. And in the 
years since then she continued to make a strong contribu- 
tion to the Woman’s Auxiliary through the consecration of 
her special gifts to her Lord. 

It was “Miss Agnes” who conceived the idea of the Auxil- 
iary Lantern Page, and it was she who “mothered” that in- 
teresting feature for many months, until it could be sponsored 
by others. There is no way to estimate the value of the help 
given to many through the monthly suggestions offered 
through the columns of this page in the Department of 
Woman’s Work in the PresByTERIAN Survey. And so now, 
on this page, in this issue of our Survey, which marks the 
sixth year since the launching of this feature by our dear 
friend, we would affectionately record our loving apprecia- 
tion of her and pay a tribute of praise and thanksgiving for 
such a friend. 

Her home going was a great triumph, for she was a great 
Christian. She has gone to be with her Saviour whom she 
loved. As she rests from her labors, her works do follow her. 
She lives on in the hearts of those she helped. 


“She walks in morning light above 
With Jesus as her Friend. 

May we, in faith, the same path take 
Until our journey’s end.” 


—Jante W. McGavcHey. 
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Planning With God 


By Marcie WaKEFIELD* 


MAKING PLANS 


Just as a skyscraper or a bungalow cannot be erected 
without carefully-drawn plans, so a life structure cannot be 
built without a plan. As a diagram is made for each story, 
or each room, so each year of life should have a blueprint. 
Even though in a life it may not be possible to carry out 
our plans as exactly as we would in building a house, it al- 
ways pays to draft an outline to guide us in our building. 
The person who recognizes, that life and all things in his 
control belong to God, will seek to follow God’s blueprint 
for his life. David wrote, “Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it.” In order that our work 
may not be done in vain, let us try to find and to follow 
God’s plan for the new Church year, especially in the priv- 
ileges and responsibilities that rest upon us as stewards and 
as members of His Church, with particular emphasis on our 
stewardship of income. 


“I am the steward of a King 
Who has intrusted me with gold— 
Not selfishly to waste or fling 
Away or hoard in some stronghold, 
But to apply with greatest care; 
To help a brother on the road 
To better things, that he may bear 
With cheerful heart fate’s heavy load.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


First, let us resolve to acknowledge our stewardship. There 
are too many Christians who recognize but do not acknowl- 
edge God’s ownership and their stewardship. We are told 
that at one time Louis XI of France donated to the Virgin 
Mary the whole city of Boulogne, but reserved the revenue 
therefrom for himself. Even today there are some church 
members who have the same attitude toward God and to- 
ward property as that held by the French King. 

You may recognize a friend as you pass on the street, but 
until you make some sign of recognition, such as a smile or 
a word of greeting, you have not acknowledged the friend- 
ship that exists between you. Just so, while a man may 
recognize and admit God’s ownership, until he gives some 
token or sign, he has not acknowledged God’s ownership 
or his own relation to God as a steward. Surely no one 
would be willing to accept from God life with all its re- 
sources and blessings and salvation through His Son without 
making some expression of acknowledgment and gratitude! 


PRoporTIONATE GIVING 


The sign used to acknowledge God’s ownership is to set 
— 


*Miss Wakefield h i i i 
as been an assistant in the S 
Uber of aan e Stewardship Office 


aside a definite proportion of income to be used specifically 
for God’s work. The proportion to be set aside will not be 
discussed here, but it must be remembered that one tenth is 
the minimum amount mentioned in God’s Word. The Bible 
also states that we should honor God with “the first fruits” 
of our labor. The thing we must keep in mind at this point 
is that the paying of the tenth, or any other proportion, does 
not completely fulfill our obligation as stewards; nor will 
the Christian be satisfied with the tenth as the total expres- 
sion of his love and gratitude. The Pharisees scrupulously 
paid a tenth because the religious law demanded it, but they 
fell short of Christ’s ideal. A steward’s love will prompt him 
never to let his giving go below the tenth, and to administer 
all of life and income for God. This is acceptable and pleas- 
ing to God. 


THE STEWARD AND His CuyuRcH 


After determining to set aside a portion of income—and 
income may be defined as “what comes in”—we must next 
plan how to use what has been set aside for God. The 
church, which is the one institution set up primarily for the 
purpose of carrying out God’s great plans for the world, is 
the best place to invest our gifts. It is divinely instituted, 
with Christ as Head. Through it our money is directed to 

laces of service in Christ’s name. 

While there are many other splendid agencies minister- 
ing to human needs, working for a better world, and worthy 
of support, it is the church alone that holds up Christ as the 
Saviour from sin, and the Light of the world. Worthy as 
other causes may be, the church member should not support 
these causes at the expense of his own church’s work. The 
church is the institution through which money can be used 
most profitably for God’s work, and in accordance with His 
will. The church where you are enrolled as a member 
should have first claim on that part of your income set 
aside for God. Other institutions can call upon those out- 
side of the church for help, but the church cannot do that. 
It depends solely upon the gifts of its members. Since this 
is true, how important it is for each member to make defi- 
nite plans at the beginning of the year to turn over to his 
church the major portion of what he has consecrated to 
God. 


THE STEWARD States His Purpose 


In writing to the Corinthians, Paul says that a man ought 
to give “as he purposeth in his heart.” Having made a de- 
cision about your gifts to the church, the next step is to 
make a statement of the purpose in your heart. This means, 
simply, signing a pledge showing what you intend to give. 
In most congregations a canvass for securing pledges has al- 
ready been made, but it is not too late to write out and hand 
to the church treasurer your pledge for the coming year. He 
who hesitates to sign a pledge to the church must remember 
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that in business transaction he signs contracts, agreements, 
notes, leases, etc. We must be as consistent in church rela- 
tions as in business relations. To sign a pledge is an indica- 
tion of our faith that God will make it possible for us to 
make good that pledge. Those who have fixed salaries or 
wages will be able to sign pledges for definite amounts. 
Those whose incomes are uncertain may prefer to sign a 

ledge for a certain per cent of what they receive, stating 
if at all possible, what the minimum amount will be. ; 

Signing pledges in an Every Member Convass makes it 
possible for the officers and those responsible for the finances 
of the church to know how to plan the year’s work. It re- 
lieves their minds of undue worry about how the pastor 1s 
to be paid and how bills are to be met, and leaves them free 
for other ministries of the church. 


A Tworotp RESPONSIBILITY 


Giving is often spoken of as the cure for selfishness, but 
there is such a thing as selfish giving. People who give, 
perhaps generously, to the current expenses of the church, 
but who cannot be interested in the larger, world-wide 
benevolent program of their denomination, furnish examples 
of this type of giving. Such church members are willing to 
help pay the preacher’s salary and to provide a good choir. 
They will carpet the church with velvet and contribute to 
the maintenance of the church school, but they seem to 
have forgotten our Lord’s last command to go into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature. Such mem- 
bers need to be reminded that, like the human body which 
has two eyes, two hands, and two feet, the church budget 
has two sections, both of which must be adequately cared 
for if the church is to effectively fulfill its divine mission, 
and if its members are to receive the blessings which come 
from participation in the entire program of the church. It is 
important, therefore, that plans for the year include the de- 
termination to contribute to both benevolences and current 
expenses. 

WEEK BY WEEK 

Some one has said that “Order is Heaven’s first law,” and 
certainly a steward will try to plan his giving 7 heavenly 
principles. Most churches provide envelopes for weekly 
contributions. This system is based on Paul’s instructions: 
“Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by 
him in store, as God hath prospered him.” Regular weekl 
gifts make it possible for the church treasurer to pay bills 
promptly, and thus to establish a good name for the church. 
The weekly envelope system helps to prevent the necessity 
for borrowing money to care for current operating expenses, 
both by the local congregation and by the church’s com- 
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mittees and agencies. Paying pledges weekly all through the 
year will do away with many special appeals for money 
for which the church is often criticised. 7 

Since giving is a vital part of worship, the Person who 
does not make his offering regularly every week misses 
something of the blessings of worship. The old deacon who 
said, “Preachin’ that ain’t paid for don’t sound good,” knew 
that weekly giving adds much to the enjoyment and in. 
spiration of the church service. 


Paw IN FULL 


A wise man once wrote, “When thou vowest a vow unto 
God, defer not to pay it; for he hath no pleasure in fools: 
pay that which thou bast vowed.” Sometimes it seems almost 
impossible to “keep up” with a church pledge. If, and when, 
we do get behind, every effort should be made to pay up. 
The habit of worshipping weekly with our gifts will not only 
bring satisfaction to the church treasurer and to the church 
agencies but it will also bring joy and contentment to the 
one who has cultivated that habit. In addition, weekly giving 
avoids the danger or possibility of pledging and failing to 
pay. It forever does away with the harassing strain at the 
close of the year of trying to catch up with an overdue 
church pledge. March 31 of every church year should find 
the good steward’s pledge with the words, “paid in full” 
written across it. Make plans to pay up. 


A Fresu BEGINNING 


Our plans for the new church year include the deter- 
mination: 

To acknowledge God’s ownership and our stewardship. 

To set aside a proportion of income as a token of 
acknowledgment. 

To give that proportion to the church. 

To make a definite —_ to the church. 

To give both to benevolences and current expenses. 

To pay our church pledges weekly. 

To pay our pledges in full. 

In considering these purposes let us not be discouraged 
by our own weakness, nor disheartened by our mistakes and 
failures in the past. These should draw us closer to the 
Master who will give us guidance and strength for dis- 
charging our stewardship. Much of His work involves the 
use of money and things and talents, so it is important that 
we clearly understand our stewardship responsibilities, that 
we may be good and faithful stewards, and hear at the 
close of the year, our Master’s “Well done . . . enter thou 
into the joy of thy lord.” 





Catholics Increase, Protestants Decrease (Continued from page 221) 


to some school; but if we have no money nor men 
to place our schools nearby, they have no freedom 
of choice. They must let the children go to the 
Romanist school, where not only the doctrines of 
Rome are taught, but where they are immersed in 
bitter anti-Protestant calumnies. 

What is our Church’s answer to this challenging 


situation? Shall our rich heritage of affection and 
confidence, built up through the years amongst this 
receptive people, be abandoned? And shall we stand 
supinely by while this greatest of all missions 5 
snatched from our grasp by those who do not teach 
“our salvation through grace”? Such has not been 
the history of our peoples in the past! 
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An Adequate Leadership in Christian Education 


By E. B. Patstey* 


R. R. L. DABNEY, one of the great leaders 
[) of the Church in the South, once wrote: 


“The statement needs correction that preaching is the dis- 
tinctive and most important function in the church. The 
church is the ‘pillar and ground of the truth,’ and its great 
commission is to ‘disciple all nations,’ but this only proves 
that its grand function is teaching, not preaching. By preach- 
ing, by sacraments, by discipline, by domestic instruction, 
by teaching from house to house, the church in all its orders 
is to hold forth the word of life. We are far from willing 
to admit that preaching is more important than all other 
means of inculcation besides.” 


In the light then of the important place which 
Christ gives to these leaders other than preachers in 
His church, some of whom we incorrectly call lay 
leaders, we must wonder at the evident neglect of 
training for these officers in so many cases and in so 
much of the church. All will readily agree that 
there is neglect and that dire consequences are upon 
us because of it. 

A church which is without a pastor almost ceases 
to function and is said to be vacant. Dr. R. C. Reed 
of Columbia Seminary once exclaimed, 


“What is a vacant church? Not an empty church. It may 
be a church of 500 members, with a dozen able-bodied elders 
and an equal number of able-bodied deacons; but it has 
lost its pastor. What a tremendous fellow a preacher is! He 


may be a very poor sort of a preacher, but he can vacate 
three or four churches.” 


Another sad evidence lies in the fact that many 
functions of the church in Christian social service 
have been taken from her and administered by out- 
side organizations who now challenge the very right 
of the church to act in these areas of human need. 
We have had some sad experiences with organiza- 
tions apart from the official control of the church 
that claimed to be arms of the church. Our indigna- 


ees 
*Rev, E. B. Paisley, 


Tedalog Sehnot, D. D., is president of the General Assembly’s 


tion, however, at the arrogance of such organizations 
must be tempered by the acknowledgment that we 
have no group of leaders trained to do this work in 
an efficient manner. Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s have 
found their place because their trained workers met 
a need which the church was not prepared to relieve. 


CuuRCH SUPPLANTED 


Even within the church, because of the inertia of 
our properly ordained leaders, the people have been 
forced again and again to make organizations for 
themselves which are either wholly unrelated or only 
tenuously connected with any official life of the 
church. Witness the history of the Sunday school, 
boards of missions, many men’s clubs and young peo- 
ple’s societies and women’s organizations. Again and 
again the church has failed to provide a leadership, 
with the result that organizations without church 
control had to assume the care of ministering to 
young life. 

The reasons for this neglect are many. Practically, 
however, they reduce themselves to one: namely, 
that we have followed the practice of training one 
group of our leaders in the most careful way, while 
we have almost wholly neglected the training of the 
other classes. It has been our pride that our ministers 
must be carefully prepared for their work. Contrast 
with this the preparation for the ordained officers 
of the church, and the official but unordained super- 
intendents and teachers of Sunday schools, presidents 
of young people’s, women’s and men’s organizations. 
Can we wonder that church life must be practically 
controlled by one class of officers, whose duty was 
originally not to rule but to preach? This condition 
has come about not through any evil intent to seize 
power, but by the very necessities of the case. 

It is unthinkable that the church, as it comes to 
realize this condition, will not move to remedy it. 

(Continued on page 255) 
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The Children’s Own Department 
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This month we are giving you some drawings made by native Africans. One picture illustrates 
a little article about the “Call Drum,” and the other pictures for us an African parable, “The Test.” 
We want all the readers of this department to turn to the very center of this magazine to see Mr. 


Longenecker’s fine pictures of the Mission Pre 
“Centuries of Progress in Forty-five Years,” in 
Rip Van Winkle. 


ss. Then read the article which accompanies it, 
which Mr. Longenecker tells us about an African 
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The 


Test. 


An African parable. Translated by Carovine MILter* 


A BIG chief had a daughter whom he loved 
very much. As she grew older, he was not 
alone in this respect, for there were many 
others who also loved this charming girl. Many 
were the proposals of marriage, but the old man 
wished his daughter to have a husband who would 
love her better than anything else in the world. 
But how should he decide upon such a one? He 
thought and thought and thought. Finally an idea 
came to him and he explained it to the daughter. 
On a certain day the chief called all the young 
men—and all the others—who had expressed their 
love for his daughter and told them that the one 
who succeeded in catching her in a race which he 
had planned could marry her, and that he would 
have a big feast for the winner besides giving to him 
the daughter who was the joy of his life. The men 


*Miss Caroline Miller is one of our missionaries at Luebo, Congo 
Belge. 


rejoiced and each one thought he would be an easy 
winner. The chief lined them all up with his daugh- 
ter a short distance in the front. Then at a signal 
they all dashed forward. The girl was a splendid 
runner, but whenever she heard footsteps drawing 
nearer she threw down before her handfuls of 
money. Who could resist stopping to pick up the 
bright metal, so necessary for trading, buying food, 
clothes, etc.? But there was one who had but one 
desire in his heart and that was to win the lovely 
maiden. Nothing checked him in his course. The 
girl heard footsteps coming closer and closer. She 
increased her speed, throwing down in the path 
bright pieces of gold. But ere long two strong arms 
closed about her and the race was ended. The winner 
led his prize back to the chief who blessed them 
and caused a great celebration to be held in their 
honor—and they were married and lived happily to- 
gether many, many years. 
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The Call Drum 


The signal drum 
is now being used 
among the Bantu 
people who live in 
the forests near the 
equator in the Bel- 
gian Congo to help 
in spreading the 
Z gospel. In a land 
f where it is impos- 
sible to see for long 
distances and where 
there is no telegraph 
or telephone or 
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send many messages, but chiefly to call the people 
together for fighting. Now, however, we have this 
new and happy use of the drums. 


When a missionary is going from station to station 
through the tropical forest, how glad he is to be met, 
as he wearily approaches a village, by a band of 
natives singing Christian hymns. They have come 
to welcome him, usually led by the native evangelist 
or preacher. The missionary learns that the drums 
in the village where he had stayed the night before 
had boomed through several miles of jungle and 
swamps to tell them that “a man of God” was com- 
ing. Now, as he rests before his hut, the drum in 
this village is calling all Christians to come to the 
evening service. 

In many mission stations, a special house has been 
built to hold a number of drums, used to call the 
people to Sunday school, church services, and other 
mission school classes. Often it is the special pride 
and joy of the young boys in the boys’ boarding 
schools to beat the message on the big drums which 
will start old and young hurrying along the village 
paths leading to God’s house. Perhaps the Christian 
leaders of the Congo will find new ways to use their 
wonderful drum language in telling the story of 
God’s love for all men. 

—Retold from “The Drums of Congo 
and the Gospel,” by Virginia M. 
Clarke, in Missionary Review of the 
World, October, 1936. 





An Adequate Leadership in Christian Education (Continued from page 253) 


Already it has begun to do so, however much fur- 
ther we may have to go. It was this determination 
which caused the churches to establish departments 
of Christian education, and departments of the Sun- 
day school and young people’s work, and to erect 
other agencies concerned with leadership training, 
and here permit me to pay sincere tribute to what 
these agencies have and are accomplishing, often 
without great official encouragement. 

It was another great step forward, and most signifi- 
cant, when the General Assembly in 1914 established 
the Training School for Lay Workers. This is, I 
believe, the greatest advance of all. For in this school 
our Church has a college owned and controlled by 
the entire Church, through a Board of Trustees and 
faculty responsible to the General Assembly for 
what they do and what they teach. It is maintained 
for the express purpose of training leaders other than 


ministers, The commission of the General Assembly 
sin these words: 


“The purpose for which it is formed is as follows: To 
give an educational Christian training to lay workers.” 


We interpret this to mean: 


1. It is the purpose of the Training School to 
‘ain consecrated and efficient lay leaders, both men 


and women, for every phase of the Church’s work 
at home and abroad. 

2. Such leaders, we believe, must be loyal to God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ and by His Holy Spirit, 
to the Bible as the Word of God; to the Kingdom 
of God on earth and to the Church. They must 
also willingly work under the direction of the or- 
dained leaders of the Church and they must know 
how to do their work skilfully and to train others to 
do it. 

3. The Church, in the founding of the Training 
School, was concerned both in providing for the 
training of a full-time employed lay leadership and 
the preparation of volunteer lay workers for each 
local church. 

4. And, since the work of the Church calls for the 
best, this institution must maintain high standards of 
educational worth. It must train its students in the 
light of the best knowledge of the Bible, of educa- 
tional theory and practice, and of the social sciences 
which the Church now possesses. To this end the 
work of the school is arranged in three departments: 
Bible, Religious Education, and General Church 
Work. A student majors in one of these, but the 
courses are so arranged that the best of each depart- 
ment is prescribed for all graduates. 
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A Visit to Harris-Cannaday School 


(Continued from page 212) 


It was too late to send the girls out alone, so, accom- 
panied by one of them, we went down the hill to 
Bobby’s and found the mother holding him in her 
lap and pressing his flushed little face to her heart. 
We confessed our forgetfulness and urged them to 
send to the neighbor’s immediately. How the Lord 
cleared up things for us that night! Our teacher was 
out of danger, our principal was much better, the 
doctor got the message all right and came. The next 
morning, when with quickened breath, we asked 
Bobby’s sister if they reached the neighbor’s in time 
to get the doctor, she replied, “Yes, Pete got there 
just as the doctor was about to leave, and he came to 
see Bobby and said he didn’t have spinal meningitis, 
and he’s much better this morning.” 

Oh, the tremendous possibilities for Christian serv- 
ice here at the Harris-Cannady School! ‘A visiting 
minister remarked to us this summer, “You people 
really teach the Bible at this school.” Yes, we are 
trying, above everything else, to hide God’s Word in 
their hearts so that He whose work it is to convict of 
sin may use the Word and souls may be truly born 
again and become new creatures in Christ Jesus. Our 
hearts go out in thanksgiving to those who have 
added to our comforts and thus increased our ability 
to serve the Lord in this work. Most of all we are 
thankful to our Lord for the wonderful joy and 
privilege of serving Him in the mountains. If there 
is anything more we can tell to enable you better to 
pray for us, let us know, for we are counting on your 





prayers. 
> For the Home Circle Chairman 


(Continued from page 249) 


To encourage those of you who may feel that it 
is hard to visit each of your members every month, 
just listen to the following excerpts from a letter 
which Miss McGaughey received from a home-circle 
chairman in North Carolina: 

“I have been wanting to write to you for some 
time, but it seems that I keep on the go so much I 
just couldn’t think to write. I am an elderly lady, 
seventy years of age, a charter member of my 
church, and am the home-circle chairman. This is 
the first work of this kind I have ever done, but 
I like it. I have thirty-five members—three that are 
invalids and several that do not have Opportunities 
of going to church. I make seventy-five and eighty 
visits each month. My circle made and quilted a 
quilt for the Barium Springs Orphanage; each one 
made and gave a square for the quilt. We had a very 
nice time doing this. I feel that the Lord has blessed 
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me and my members—we have made so much prog. 
ress. I want you to join me in prayers for my circle 
and me; also for our church and community, for 
we know that by prayer and the help of the Lord 
we can do all things.” 


(Note: If your auxiliary has difficulty in finding one 
who will serve as chairman of the home circle, you might 


suggest that a young woman, seventy years of age, be asked 
to serve as this officer! ) 


When you make your first visit, give to each of 
your members one of the new mottoes for 1937- 
1938. These will be given free to chairmen of home 
circles, for postage only, by writing to the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

If you have any problems or something interest- 
ing to pass on, please write to the Committee on 
Woman’s Work and tell us about it. 

GRACE WISNER. 





Planning the Vacation Church School 
(Continued from page 238) 
III. Is A Vacation CHuRCH SCHOOL WortH 
THE EFFORT? 

Yes, and a thousand times yes. 

It takes the children off the streets in the summer 
time and gives them worth-while training. 

A school of two weeks, three hours each day, well- 
planned, gives more time to religious training of 
children than six months in our Sunday schools. 

This training is far more effective because it is in- 
tensive, day-by-day training as contrasted with the 
one hour on Sunday given to training followed by a 
whole week to forget what is taught. 

Again, this training is more effective because the 
vacation church school is usually taught by leaders 
who have better teaching qualifications than the 
average Sunday-school teacher. 

The vacation church school wins the children to 
the pastor as few other things can do, and the pastor 
in turn has a better opportunity to win them to 
Christ. I know of no better way to do a fine type 
of pastoral work among children than by joining 
with them in a vacation church school. 

The school is one of the finest ways to win half- 
hearted, indifferent parents to your church. Last 
year my Sunday school was increased ten per cent 
when one family began attending. That family was 
won to the church by the vacation church school. 

It is the finest way to do effective evangelistic 
work among children. After all, our chief motive 's 
to win the children to Christ and to enrich their 
lives with Christian teaching. The wide-awake pas- 
tor, zealous for the souls of the children to be won 
to Christ, cannot afford to forego the splendid op- 
portunity offered in a vacation church school. 





